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Insurance Company of North America protects the 
New York Zoological Society with a business insurance 
program. A no-monkey-business program, 

The INA program fits the requirements of the Bronx 
Zoo exactly . Unnecessary coverage? None- Gaps in 
coverage? Not a one. Protection Is more efficient 
that way. And premiums are lower, too. 



URES ZOOS 



Whatever your business, INA can put together a 
program that fits. We've been at it since 1792, Today, 
our assets total more than $1l/ 3 billion, 

Ask your broker or INA agent about our thrifty 
Package policies for home^car, health and life. Be sure, 
insure with INA, Insurance Company of North America. 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia. 




j Black phones on map show initial public phone installations. 



This symbol indicates sites chosen for future public phones. 



DENVER maps a public telephone plan for citizen safety and convenience 

The City Treasury Benefits, Too. Phone Commissions Are "Plus" Revenue 



Last year, Denver's Department of Public Works drew 
up a plan for outdoor public phone installations on city 
pro pe rty, The nucleus of the blueprint was ten Walk-Up 
phones in the busy downtown shopping section. This year, 
Denver is fanning out into the rest of its heavy traffic area 
with seventeen additional sidewalk phones. 

As a convenient supplement to fire and police alarm 
systems, the public phones offer increased security to 
Denver residents twenty-four hours a day. Because the 
phones are available to everyone, they also benefit the 
more than a million tourists who come to Denver each year. 



Denver folks are on the go day and night, so the out- 
door phones an* being used more and more. The revenue 
the city collects from these telephones is important, 

Let a Bell Telephone Communications Consultant help 
you map an effective outdoor public telephone plan for 
your city. Call your local telephone business office and 
ask for an appointment. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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You save on length, 
get more payload, in these 
International Cab-Over designs 

Million-mile highway hauler has quality built into every part 

Many International DCO-405 models (above at left) have rolled up a million miles or 
more and are still going strong, because they're premium-built through and through. 

Every part is engineered for stamina. Power train, cab, bolted frames, threaded spring 
pins and bushings , . . everything. And we keep adding improvements. Weight-saving alu- 
minum cabs, for example, increase payloads. Other improvements offer added power, 
greater driver comfort, lower operating costs. 

You can "design your own" International DCO-405-single or tandem axle model, 
up to 79,000 lb. GCW— with wheelbase, engine, transmission, and other components to do 
your kind of hauling. You may pay a little more, but you get a lot more. 

To get all the facts on both of these cab-over-engine mode!s-OCO-405 and CO LOADSTAR— 

see your nearby INTERNATIONAL Truck Dealer or Branch. 





New CO Tilt-Cab LOADSTAR" speeds big loads through city tight spots 

This new city-style International, in the 19,500 to 27,500 lb. GVW range, has a wheel- 
base as much as 50 inches shorter than conventional trucks of the same capacity. Wide- 
track front axle permits 50 turning either way and increases ride stability. Coupled with 
70-in. BBC, imagine how this helps you twist through terminals, alleys, tight traffic! 

Big-visibility cab of all CO Loadstar models has comfortable 3 -man seating, flat floor, 
gear shift on the steering column. Driver can get in or out both doors fast and easy. 

Enginas? Gas or diesel, 6*s or V-8 s. Alternators, Hypalon wiring insulation and un- 
matched rust-proofing are among features that make this a great tilt-cab. 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



WORLD'S MOST 
COMPLETE LINE 




International Harvt'Kter Corn puny 



FIRESTONE'S NEW 
TRANSPORT-100 1 
RUNS LONGER . . . 1 
SAFER... THAN ANY 
OTHER TRUCK 7V#?E* 
YOU CAN BUY! 
( It puts more 
working rubber 
on the road) 




* Except inn special purpose or premium tire* 



Test comparisons prove Firestone's new TRANS- 
PORT-100 outwears leading competitive original 
equipment truck tires and delivers more traction 
safety for the entire life of the tire! 

HERE'S WHY: 

• Flatter crown puts more rubber on the road . . • 

12.7% more than competitive tires. Greater 
road contact, plus a broad center rib, reduces 
uneven wear, boosts tire mileage. And the "foot- 
print" of the TRANSPORT-100 puts 65% more 
traction edges to work to stop you quicker, safer, 
under all road conditions. 

• Over 1,000 traction elements, deeper grooves, give 
more traction throughout the life of the tread. 

Tests showed the TRANSPORT-100 had 28% 
more stopping power than com petit i ve tires when 
new and 47% more when tires were half worn. 



• Exclusive shoulder design dissipates heat. And 

a deeper outer groove [5% deeper than competi- 
tive tires) keeps the TRANSPORT-100 running 
cooler, helps prevent separation and blowout, 

• Safety- Fortified cord body adds strength. The 

TRANSPORT-100 has a strength rating of 100 
compared to a rating of 92.8 for competitive 
tires. This extra strength reduces tire loss due 
to body breaks, insures more recaps and a lower 
overall cost per mile. 

These are just a few of the new high performance 
standards set by the Firestone TRANSPORT-100. 
Get all the facts from the tire experts at your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or Store. You know what you're 
getting when you buy Firestone . . .your symbol of 
quality and service. Transport % t.m, Vwtone 

MEMBER ^ figa^ AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATION 



Always specify Firestone tires on new trucks and trailers, 

fff##t®ft# TRANSPORT-100 

New High Performance Truck Tire 



WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



If you're optimistic about the long-range 
future of business you've got plenty of com- 
pany. 

Nation's Business survey shows four out of 
five top executives believe in bright future for 
next five to 10 years, See page 31. 

" Economy is bound to grow," says Ross 
D. Siragusa, board chairman of Admiral Cor- 
poration of Chicago. 

"Projections of population growth, improved 
methods, and experience indicate this country 
will continue to grow in strength and stability/' 
says Richard H. Rich, chairman of Rich's, Inc., 
of Atlanta. 

"Barring war, opportunities will multiply in 
the time ahead— for us, anyway/' comments 
J. A. Ryder, board chairman of firm in truck 
and car leasing business, Ryder System, Inc.. 
of Miami. 

"An increase in consumers plus the results 
of large research and development expendi- 
tures will contribute significantly to creating 
demand in future years/* says Charles L Hus- 
ton, Jr., president, Lukens Steel Company of 
Coatesville, Pa. 

Problems ahead? Yes, 

"Too much government interference in ail 
business— and it's increasing," says National 
Airlines' G. f, Baker. 

Eugene C. Zorn, Jr., vice president of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, says: 

"Competition is going to be keen, but the 
growth forces and technological progress in 
prospect for the years ahead afford a solid 
foundation for optimism." 

Good improvement in foreign trade is 

forecast by leading executives for next 12 
months. 

Nation's Business survey reflects feelings 
that range from slight to hefty improvement, 
many executives indicating that opportunities 



for growth in foreign operations are better than 
their expectations for growth at home. 

Executive in food field, for example, sees 
this trend for his firm. He is Harry Hodge, 
vice president, Green Giant Company. 

Typical comments to Nation's Business: 

"Higher growth rates will continue during 
coming year/' says Edward R. Heydinger of 
Marathon Oil Company of Findlay, Ohio. 

J. W. Coultrap, president of Miehle Goss- 
Dexter, lnc, r of Chicago, sees big increase 
ahead for foreign selling. 

"Good opportunity for growth, but increas- 
ing competition/' says E. W. Schumacher, 
president of the American Optical Company of 
Southbrrdge, Mass. 

I. Melville Stem, president of Leeds and 
Northrup Company of Philadelphia, says vol- 
ume "will increase, based on own activities in 
foreign field/' 

Not alJ executives see such rosy opportuni- 
ties, although this is prevailing tone. One out 
of five who aren't optimists qualify their pessi- 
mism. 

Clouds on foreign business horizon include 
political uncertainties in some markets and 
stiffening competition from other countries. 

Edward P, Taylor, vice president. United 
Carr Fastener Corporation of Boston, thinks 
foreign volume will be about the same as in the 
past 12 months. 

Robert B. Semple. president of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation of Wyandotte, Mich., 
agrees: "We expect little change." 

"Improvement/* declares Wayne A. Johnston, 
president, Illinois Central Railroad. 

Richard N. Allen, comptroller, Central Soya 
Company of Ft, Wayne, Ind,, agrees with the 
optimists. 

Americans will have nearly $20 billion 
more to spend, save, invest, pay taxes with. 
That's rise this year to $460 billion, record 
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exceeding expectations as recently as three 
months ago. New economic calculations show 
probability that personal taxes will take away 
at least $61 billion of this year's personal 
income. 

Never was that high before. 

Savings also are trending at high level. 

But so is consumer buying— outlay in range 
of $373 billion anticipated. 

Translated to terms of your business opera - 



Another blue-ribbon auto year in '64? 

That's question economists are trying to 
answer now. 

Here's how trends look: 

Car production last year ran just short of 
seven million. SaJes this year are running at 
a comfortable margin above that volume. 

It's all but sure that f 63 will nose out '62 
for second place behind the whopper year of 
all time— '55. 

Next year's a real quizzer. To almost all 
auto men, three good bumper-to-bumper years 
are just too much to count on. 

But that's how it shapes up now, from fore- 
casters' view. Industry's working estimates 
range all the way from this year's volume to 
a grand total of 8,5 million cars, 

Add truck and bus sales to these guessti- 
mates and you're sure to see the kind of year 
that wins pay raises for managers— and divi- 
dends for shareholders. 



INCOME AND SPENDING 

TO SET NEW RECORDS 
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tjon, this is opportunity for average volume 
increase of about 4.5 per cent. 



Government shares rn auto prosperity. 

Through registration fees, gasoline taxes, 
special city and county taxes, bridge, tunnel, 
ferry and road tolls, plus excise taxes, govern- 
ments in the U. S. are benefiting at the rate 
of more than $] billion a month. 



Profit outlook changing? Yes— slightly 
Profits hit top dollar in '59, sank in '60 and 

'61, rose again last year. 

Total after taxes: $26,3 billion. 

It'll be higher this year by about three per 

cent. 

But that spells disappointment to many 
executives, who note how much additional vol- 
ume it takes to add such small profit improve 
ment. 

In the executive offices of an estimated 
400.000 corporations there's little cheering 
about this year's highest-ever volume. You can 
expect that many to net no profit at all this year. 



AUTO CREDIT REFLECTS 
HIGH LEVEL OF SALES 
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There will be a tax cut. It s all but sure 
now as legislators on Capitol Hill work out 
final details. 

They're concerned with reforms, don't want 
same tax increases President talked about in 
January, but do expect to boost some taxes 
to offset partially the rate cuts. 

Watch for action in House of Representatives 
by end of this month. 

After House passage, final action will be 
delayed. Senate Finance Committee hearings 
will take at least a month. 

New Washington move is afoot that 
would hike business costs. 

Background: Unions have been pressing for 
35-hour workweek law. Leaders theorize that 
shorter week would spur industry to put more 
people on payrolls. 

Pressure, though strong, is failing. 

President Kennedy continues to oppose the 
short week. 

Future: Watch for labor leaders to switch 
goals. 

They'll put collective union shoulders be- 
hind move to boost overtime pay. 

Average now is time-and-a-half for overtime 
hours. 

Unions believe higher rates for extra time 
would boost hiring as managers attempt to 
avoid running into expensive double-time pro- 
duction. 

Either way, business costs would rise. 
Actions to watch: 

1. House subcommittee in August will hold 
public hearings announced as dealing with 
problems of unemployment. 

Group will look into double-pay proposal 
sponsored by Rep, James O'Hara of Michigan, 

2. Early next year watch for subcommittee 
to act favorably on O'Hara bill, setting it in 
motion for possible passage before congress* 
men go home to run for re-election. 



Space agency is branching out v getting 
into the economic-stimulation business. 

James E. Webb, space chief, stresses relia- 
bility of equipment. 

But the agency is also stressing economic 
stimulation in contract placement. Agency, ac- 
cording to procurement boss, may buy from 
firms that are not judged most competent. 

According to Ernest W. Brackett, director of 
procurement, the space agency "is attempting 
to see that consideration is given in placing 
contracts so that they will aid the economy." 

He comments: 

"If a second- or third-rated company is rated 
technically pretty close to the top t Mr. Webb 
has said that the award would go to the com- 
pany in the labor surplus area, even if it is not 
first technically." 

Government spending spree goes on. 

Despite efforts to check zooming cost of gov- 
ernment, programs never cost so much, keep 
costing more. 

Washington has just completed history's 
biggest year (surpassing war years '44 and '45 
by billions). Ahead is year that'll see federal 
spending climb another $6 billion. Total will 
top "51 spending by more than 100 per cent, 



STATE AND LOCAL PURCHASES 




1962 1963 1964 

Expenditures for goods and services 
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Business opinion: 




The amusing story of 
"WHO'S ON HOLD? or HANGING 
A LIVE CUSTOMER ON A DEAD LINE 1 




I 




Double enjoyment! A delightful record- 
ing that entertains . . . while telling 
you how to build your profit! with 
Executone intercom. Among other 
happy facts you'll learn how the new 
Executone "Silhouette" intercom can 
give you a second communications 
channel that pays for itself. How to 
eliminate "telephone bottleneck" . . . 
how to reduce your phone bill while 
improving outside phone service . . ♦ 
how to make all inside office and 
plant communications more produc- 
tive. Get your free record. Mail the 
coupon today] 




Dept. E-l 

Austell Place, Long Island City 1. N, Y. 

Please send a free copy of the 33 Vi rpm record 
"Who's On Hold? or Hanging A Live Customer 
On A Dead Line"-without obligation 

Nam* , 



Company. 
Addr«*t 



m Canada: 331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 



Government should pay 
for damage it causes 



I READ WITH GREAT INTEREST 
your well written article "Growing 1 
Issue: High Cost of Justice" | Mayl- 

As a matter of simple justice 
those who have been unjustly ac- 
cused should be recompensed for 
their damage. Such a result would 
discourage unworthy or doubtful 
prosecutions. 

If the government loses, it should 
pay all damages, in addition to the 
costs and expenses of defense. Al- 
though It-tfal eusls nnd expenses are 
tax deductible in the event of a suc- 
cessful defense, why shouldn't the 
actual damage caused by the un- 
successful prosecution also be tax 
deductible? If a company has gone 
on the rocks and is therefore un- 
able to take such a tax deduction, 
it should receive such damages as 
an outright award of money in com- 
pensation for the injury inflicted. 

There should be compensation for 
a wrong and the compensation 
should be complete and not limited 
to costs and expenses of the litiga- 
tion* Every theory of fairness in 
common law and equity should re- 
bel at the present state of affairs. 

The government waived its right 
to immunity in certain classes of 
wrongs when it enacted the Federal 
Torts Claim Act, The philosophy 
that the government should com- 
pensate a citizen whose auto has 
been damaged by a mail truck is 
the same philosophy that should 
compensate the same citizen for 
the much greater wrong of damag- 
ing or ruining his business. 

The solution is with Congress. 

SAMUEL PIVAR 
Attorney ut Law 
New York. N.Y. 

Electronics at work 

"Personal Outlook" | May ] tells (A 
two new electronic switching sys- 
tems that have been installed in 
two New Brunswick. N. J., business 
firms and says the first actual work- 
ing test is planned for 1965 in Suc- 
casunna, N\ J. 

A new General Dynamics elec- 
tronic switchboard will be installed 



ID 



in our Long Beach, Wash., exchange 
later this year. 

We are proud uf this advance- 
ment in the independent telephone 
industry. 

Norm an A. Howerton 

President 

Actually, the first all -electronic 
switching system for business use 
went into full operation at Southern 
Pines, N, C, in November of 1961. 
Etna, N. Y. f became the first com- 
munity served by a completely elec- 
tronic telephone exchange on Sep- 
tember 8. Roth of these were 
commercial-not test-systems. 

Both were manufactured and in- 
stalled by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Division of General Dynamics Cor- 
poration. 

Lee Gist 

Director of Public Relations 
GMi«*ral Dynamics Corpuration 
New York. 5 Y 

► TVr si(t /f f!<! have said that the Sttc- 
msatma installation will he the first 
commercial text hy the. Hell System 
fur an entire rum tit unity. 

Father's job ignored 

''Executive Trends'* | May [ notes 
the discrimination by campus re- 
cruiters against the sons of laborers 
and points out the lack of aptitude 
for executive training of these men. 

Based on our experience we do 
not believe this is a valid point. 
Some time ago, we reviewed the oc- 
cupations of the fathers of about 
25 of our top manufacturing execu- 
tives. These men ranged in position 
from plant manager to vice presi- 
dent. We found no correlation what- 
soever, nor any pattern that indi- 
cated that the fathers occupation 
was related to success. There was 
quite a random distribution of the 
fathers' occupations among this 
group. 

I hope that a father's occupation 
will be ignored in recruiting, 
John W. Plattneh 

H*>ad of EinuJnymrfit ami Training 
Industrial Relation* Divi.Hmn 
Til* ProrhT & Onmhti' f'nmpnny 
Cincinnati. Ohiu 
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Super Hi-Miler (at left) vs. comparably priced truck lire (at right) after typical accelerated, 
high-Speed, overloaded* 50,000-mile test on same equipment, over same roads, with same driver. 

yes. outwears ! yes. any other! 

Goodyear's New Super Hi-Miler truck tire 

VBS! Super Hi-Miler beats tire- yBS! Super Hi-Miler rides with a 



yes! Super Hi-Miler is made with 
TuFSYN — toughest, longest-wearing 
synthetic rubber in Goodyear his- 
tory. And it's been proved over mil- 
lions of highway miles! 

yes! A new wide-tread pattern 
lengthens Super Hi-Miler life. Tread 
wear is distributed over much great- 
er area to reduce rate of wear and 
increase mileage. 




killing- heat. Dual-compounded tread 
has a resilient inner tread to cut 
heat buildup. Open shoulder grooves 
dissipate heat further. 

yes! There's longer wear in com- 
pact continuous ribs, too. No small 
segments to squirm and scuff away 
mileage. Deeper outer grooves for 
extra traction, extra safety. 



new "muted sound* 1 for less "rumble" 
at high speeds on the road. Variable 
zigzag tread segments are acousti- 
cally engineered. Listen! 

yes! ' iyear's new Super II i- 
Miler with TvjFSYN rubber outwears 
any other truck tire of its kind. 
Save with Super Hi-Miler truck 
tires! Goodyear. Akron lb\ Ohio. 



GOODYEAR 



Mi-MiJer, TuUyn— T.M.'s, Th# Good > ear Tjf< & Rubb*' Company, Akron, Ohtc 



We used to save you money on a small scale- 
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RE A Express cuts transportation casts 
on thousands of commodities. Whether 
you're shipping or buying, R E A's 
new low rates are generally competitive 
with all other modes of transporta- 
tion, in weights up to 300 lbs. and in 
many cases up to 10,000 lbs. Only 
RE A covers the nation, carrying 
shipments under its sole responsibility. 
And one carrier all the way means - 



Look at us now! 



one receipt, one bill, one charge. 
RE A uses all methods of transportation 
and in any combination -rail, truck, 
air and ship. And REA is the only 
carrier that picks up at your door 
and delivers to anywhere you specify, 
within published limits. 
And of course, when hours count 
use Air Express, a coordinated service 
of REA and the scheduled airlines. 



Use this modern and complete ship- 
pinjj service to your advantage. 
Remember REA now has highly 
competitive rates on thousands of 
commodities even in the higher weight 
ranges. Check your local R E A office for 
new rates on the commodities you ship 
or buy- nationwide or worldwide, a 

REA EXPRESS^ 
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PICTURE 
STORY ot 
the many 

worries, office 
or sHop "«xtr« rt 
lakan *ut af youj- 
office and handled 
completely by 
NATIQNftlEASE,! 



get the FULL benefits 
of truckleasing 




FULL service PLAN! 

there are many farms of 
leasing but from only ONE 
do you derive faff benefits 



Just what you're looking for, 

mfght well be one of these full service 
NATiONALEASE plans. They will help you 
COMPARE the NO -capita I. ONE in voice 
nation ALEASE way against your present 
program for acauiring and maintaining 
yourtrucks 

ADD-A-TRUCK plan: As you ex 
pand, COMPARE the NO upkeep, NO worry 
national EASE way with your present way. 

RETIREMENT plan: COMPARE the 
efficiency of replacing old trucks with new 
Chevrolet or other fine makes, painted, 
insured, licensed and completely main- 
tained by national Ease, against the cost 
of otherwise acquiring and maintaining 
new ones! DONT FREEZE YOUR NEW 
CAPITAL rn your fleet. Save work, 5a v<? 
troubles, save expense 

The PILOT plan: COMPARE one 
division or branch operating the 
nationalEase way, against the actual costs 
and confusions of your present way. It's 
eaty to figure the nationalease savings, 
because there's only ONE invoice for ALL 
truck expense and you know the coiti 
m advance' 



A Nationwut* Network 
af LOCALLY OWNED 
NATIONALLY 
EXPERIENCED 
of filial**. 
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• Compensation pattern will change 
• Why training programs fail 
• P. R. man does a double take 



Writ* for 
lit+mtun. 

NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM | 

Swviin p* mcip*! ot-n of Iht Umtm Strt« 4*vJ C*nid* 
1133 I. Jockion Blvd.. Suit* E 7, Chicago 4, I II J 



Compensation outlook for American 
businessmen: 

More salary, less bonus. 

That's the forecast of Dean Ro- 
sensteel, director of the Executive 
Compensation Service of the Ameri- 
can Management Association. 

Mr. Rosens tee] . who for years has 
been analyzing managerial com- 
pensation practices and trends, says 
executive salaries, averaged over- 
all, have been advancing at from 
three to four per cent a year. He 
looks for this pace to be maintained 
or stepped up. 

Bonus plans are losing some of 
their appeal, Mr. Rosensteel says, 
in part because of last year's tax 
depreciation changes. The changes— 
in some industries— led many com- 
panies to increase their charges to 
depreciation. This pulled money 
away from profits and, as a result, 
chewed into executive bonuses tied 
to profits. 

Now companies are showing more 
interest in building bigger salaries 
as a way of promoting stability in 
their executive ranks. 



The day is coming when there will 
be close comparability between 
executive pay patterns in U, S. 
businesses and companies in other 
industrialized countries. 

So says Paul H. Kiernan, man- 
aging director of Kiernan & Com- 
pany, Inc., an international 
executive search organization. The 
firm's London office recently com- 
pleted a study of compensation 
trends in Great Britain, found stock 
options gaining in popularity. 

The trend toward comparability 
in compensation patterns is attrib- 
uted by Mr. Kiernan to "the emer- 



gence of the new breed of 
international manager, and inter- 
nationalization of business* which 
is beginning to dissolve strictly 
national executive pay practices." 

Some authorities tell Nation s 
Business that such executive 
perquisites as company cars and big 
expense accounts are finding less 
favor with the younger generation 
of managers abroad. They, like 
their American counterparts, are 
showing more interest in straight 
salary. 



A new aid to long-range planning 
may arise from a study which an 
independent research organization 
is making for a group of growth- 
minded companies in the Midwest. 

Object of the study: to deter- 
mine hew key families or individ- 
uals affect the decision-making 
process in a community. Results to 
date show that all cities and towns 
have a small group of influential 
people whose approval or disap- 
proval can sink or save redevelop- 
ment programs, campaigns to attract 
new industry, and a variety of other 
projects. 

The companies that commis 
sioned the study hope the resulting 
data will help them to enlist the 
aid of community leaders when 
they need it in the future. 

In their digging the researchers 
have found that the most powerful 
people in a town often are not 
conspicuous. 

In all the communities under 
study in the multistate survey tlx* 
researchers are looking not only 
for the key leaders but for predict- 
able patterns within a leadership 
elite. They want to know, for ex- 
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With only 

a few 
employees... 



you can offer 
the same incentives 
as the "big boys" 



IVIUIU 

York 



Fringe benefits aren't justforgiant corporations.* Even if you have only a few employees, you can offer 
the same type of benefits, with mony. ■ The mony Employee Protector plan provides generous life 
protection, accidental death benefits, disability income, medical care for groups of 5 to 24 people . . . 
undergroup policies or a system of individual policies specially designed to give you similar benefits 
and economies. ■ These benefits are flexible, so you can tailor a plan to your company's needs and 
budget. Anda mony man will set up thewholeplanfor you, and explain allthedetailstoyour employees. 
■ Get the facts. Talk to a mony man. Or write Department NB73, The & M Wl I \X 

Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, 1740 Broadway, New |\/ H$ J |\| f 
York 19, N. Y. ■ When it comes to employee benefits . . . mony knows. 
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There's no tiresome waiting with a Beechcraft Bonanza. It's 
ready to fly your key executives wherever they're needed— 
whenever they're ready to go. 

The secret of being in 
2 places at once 



ii 



if 



Executives who get things done 

know how to be, almost literally, in 
two- places at once. Their secret is 
not a magic wand or even a magic 
carpet. It's a company Beechcraft; 

Beechcrafts pay for themselves 

by getting your key people to more 
places, more often, where their de- 
cisions can make money. Many 
companies report their Beechcrafts 
paid out this way in a year— or less. 

A Beechcraft Bonanza (above) is 
used by more business executives 
than any other single-engine air- 
plane in the world. Now producing 
profits for many thousands of com- 
panies a Bonanza seats 4 people in 
deep-cushioned reclining chairs. 
Key men go where they're needed 
at speeds 5 times faster than normal 
ground transportation. And a Bo* 
nanza takes you to "close in" air- 
ports of major markets, and to 
thousands of airport cities not 
served by airlines. Get more facts 
now about this "business machine" 
that pays for itself. 

The World Is Small When You 




Fly it yourself? Sure! Today, thousands 
of executives — many in their fifties- 
are learning to fly. If you drive a car, 
you, too can learn to fly a Beechcraft. 
It's easy — and fun! 

Get more fa$ts now 

Executives: It costs yoG nothing to get 
the facts now about the advantages of 
Beechcraft ownership. Write today 
for: □ Actual Case Histories of com- 
panies flying Beechcrafts. □ "Dollars 
and Sense of Business Flying." □ New 
illustrated folders on fast, roomy new 
Beechcrafts. 

Address Beech Aircraft Corp., Public 
Relations Dept., 9749 E, Central, 
Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A. 




FOR AEROSPACE , . , beech 

"IMAGINUITY" has produced the world's 
largest titanium structure— this ultra-light 
rocket fuel tank. Built entirely by Beech, it 
can hold 7,000 gallons of pressurized 
liquid hydrogen. Beech - pioneered tech- 
niques used in making it include chemical 
milling and production welding of titanium 
as thin as ,012". 




Weapon Systems Managers: 

May holp you? Write, wire or 
phone Contract Adm. f Beech 
Aerospace Division, Wichita 1, Kansas. 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

ample, if the power group tends to 
line up in different ways in dif- 
ferent situations and if so why. 

* • • 

Job descriptions don't always show 
what a job really involves. 

Consider the case of a top public 
relations executive in a major com- 
pany based on the East Coast 

When he started with the firm, 
the P. R, man expected that his 
pr inci pa 1 d u t i es wou Id en tail I i a ison 
with the press, internal communica- 
tions, speech- w riling, preparation of 
the annual report and other activi- 
ties normally construed to be a 
function of a public relations mana- 
ger. 

Shortly after he was hired, how- 
ever, the P. R. director was sum- 
moned to closed-door meeting in 
the office of the company president. 
There, in the presence of a handful 
of high-ranking officers, the presi- 
dent bluntly told him: 

"Your biggest and most impor 
tant job while you an* with us will 
be to see to it that the hoard chair- 
man stays sober at public func- 
tions." 

* * * 

A man who has picked through the 
rubble of management training pro 
grams which failed suggests: 

1. If your company has a formal 
program, make sure both trainees 
and nontrainees alike are fully 
aware that good performance in the 
program is a leg up for promotion. 

2. If you make promises to trainees, 
be sure you keep them. 

3. (live trainees the most challeng- 
ing work assignments possible. 

4. Review the trainee's progress 
every two or three months, and let 
him know where he stands so he 
can correct his shortcomings. 

The study of development pro- 
grams that went sour was directed 
by Thomas R. O'Donovan. assoeinir 
professor of management at the 
University of Southern California. 

Mr. O'Donovan and his associates 
surveyed former participants in 
programs that were discontinued 
because the firms sponsoring them 
felt they were not adequately de 
veloping management talent. In 
most cases the companies turned 
to other means, including job ro- 
tation, to fill the void left by aban- 
donment of a formal program. 

The researchers found that too 
often trainees were given unchal- 
(continued on fxtge 21/ 
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With this modest strip 
of magnetic tape, IBM 
announces its entry into 
ledger card accounting. 



IBM announces an al pha-numeric magnetic ledger card. 




ACCOUNT 
NAME 



Accounts Receivable 
Ledger 

ALBERTS AMD COMPANY 
2911 SOUTH LANE 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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The IBM 6400 
. reads the other 



and a new kind of ledger accounting machine-the IBM 6400 






The IBM 6400 can handle complicated account- 
ing procedures like billing, inventory, and ac- 
counts receivable in a single machine operation. 
The key to this new simplicity is the IBM 6400 
Magnetic Ledger Card, Information important 
to you is posted on the face of the ledger card. 
Information important to the IBM 6400 is re- 
corded on a strip of magnetic tape on back of 
the card. The IBM 6400 reads and checks all 

IBM 



data on the magnetic strip. It makes rapid cal- 
culations, It prints headings, descriptions, prices, 
and the results of computations. It updates bal- 
ances on the face of the ledger card and also on 
the magnetic strip. The whole operation is in* 
credibly fast and simple. (A typist with basic 
skills can master the IBM 6400 after a few 
hours' training.) We think you'll agree that the 
new IBM 6400 takes everything into account. 




Parts and service at supermarket savings 

(with one-stop shopping for all your power needs) 



Buy Diesel engine pans in a supermarket? 
Not likely. 

But with GM Diesel power you save like a super- 
market shopper. 

GM Diesel parts tost you less because they are pro- 
duced in volume. You need stock fewer of them and 
they're as easy to get as next week's groceries. 
This is because GM Diesels are built as a "family of 
engines," 

Each engine in a Series has the same 



GM DIESEL 



that fit a 40-h.p.2-cylindcralso fit a 1 060-h.p. 24-< -yliiider 
model. So you can choose the right power lm a spiead 
of equipment and ported il with ;i basketful of parts. 
And because of GM Diesel's unmatched design sim- 
plicity, service is I a sua . easier, less costly, 
Speeih GM Diesel. Then check out your savings on 
parts and service. 

See your Distributor. Or write Detroit Diesel Engine 
Division, General Motors, Detroit 2S r 
Michigan. (In Canada: General Motors 
Diesel Limited, London* Ontario.) 



si/e cylinder and related parts. Parts 

SERIES 53 & 71 ENGINES 

One proven design throughout the line builds greater value into every engine 





EXECUTIVE TRENDS 
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lenging work assignments, were 
made to feel that the training pro- 
gram was not really very impor- 
tant , felt promises made to them 
were not kept, were resented by 
nontrainee employes because the 
latter were not made aware of the 
purpose of the program, and that 
the trainees were only infrequently 
evaluated by their supervisor;;. 



Your company nugnt want to use 
an experiment in economic educa- 
tion which is being successfully 
pursued by the Washington Gas 
Light Company in the nation's 
capital. 

Washington Cits Lighl annually 
distributes some 40 shares of its 
stock to public high schools in the 
area it serves. The schools, in turn, 
award the shares to juniors who 
qualify as recipients by passing 
tests, writing essays or meeting 
other criteria. 

Each year the company con- 
ducts a "Junior Stockholders' Meet- 
ing," to which the young share 
owners are invited. At these 
?ssions t company president Don- 
ald S. Bittinger and other Wash- 
ington Cras Light officers explain 
the firm's progress and problems 
and answer questions from the floor. 

The young capitalists have re- 
sponded enthusiastically. At this 
year's meeting they pappered Mr. 
Bittinger with informed questions 
concerning load factors, earnings, 
company maintenance costs, sales 
strategy, the long-range outlook for 
natural gas, and other subjects. 

The program was conceived sev- 
eral years ago, at the time Soviet 
Premier Nikiia Khrushchev was in 
this country. Robert T. Keith, as- 
sistant to Mr. Bittinger, recalls that 
Washington Gas Light Company 
executives were appalled by Khru- 
shchev's brazen boast, "We will bury 
you," and his prediction that fu- 
ture Americans would live under 
socialism. 

"We set out, in our small way, 
to do something to prevent Khru- 
shchev's predictions from coming 
i«w/' says Mr. Keith. "We feel 
that our Junior Stockholders' pro- 
gram is a substantial contribution 
to that end. By letting young people 
actively participate in the function- 
ing of free enterprise we are helping 
to build a really solid future bul- 
wark against socialism. The pro- 
gram removes the humdrum image 
of business from youthful minds/ 1 



Mrs. Leon Kowahki of Kowa 



ces (Address on request) 



Why Mrs. Kowalski uses a postage meter 

to mail 25 letters a day- 



"Mailing two dozen letters is 
just nothing with a postage meter 
But it was a job I didn't relish at 
the end of the day when we used 
old-fash ioned stamps— all the sopping 
and slicking. And having to take 
the mail to the postollke at live 
o'clock hecause we were out of 
stamps. Td keep the meter if we only 
mailed twenty-five letters a week." 

Your business may he small, hut 
you can afford a postage nuter.The 
little, low-cost Pitney- Bowes DM 
desk model postage meter was made 
for you. Over a hundred thousand 
small businesses use the DM for its 
convenience, efficiency and neatness 
—and it costs only 30c a day ! 

You print postage as you need it, 
any amount for any kind of mail. 
Prim directly on the envelope or on 
special tape for parcel post. You 
always have the right stamp! You're 
all washed up with adhesive stamps. 
No sopping or sticking. No locked- 
up stamp box. No running out of 
fives, and trips to the postoffice. No 
stocking of pre-stamped envelopes. 

The meter is set by the postomcc 
for as much postage as you want to 



^ Pitney -Bowes 

Originator of the 
Postage Meter 



buy. It protects your postage from 
loss, damage, misuse; and provides 
automatic, accurate accounting on 
two registers. 

With every meter stamp, you can 
print your own small ad, if you 
want one. 




Metered mail gets a better break 
in the postofficc, too— doesn't have 
to he cancelled or postmarked. And 
can often get on earlier trains and 
planes. 

There are powered models for 
larger mailers. Call any of 170 
Pitney Bowes olVices and ask for a 
demonstration of the meter model 
you need. No obligation. 

FREE: New booklet, "8 Questions to 
Ask Yourself About Your Use of the 
U.S. Mails" plus handy chart of latest 
postal rates. Send coupon. 



ney -Bowes, Inc. 
1350 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

Please send free booklet and postal 
rate chart. 



fcatne 



Address _ 
CUy 



Stat t _ 
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What's extra? 



Extras on the VW Truck that you don't 
pay extra for: 

L Bumper guards. 

2. Bumper overriders, 

3. Outside rearview mirror. 

4. Fresh air heater/defroster. 

5. Fresh air ventilating system, 

6. Passenger sear. 

7. Cabin partition. 

8. Cabin-width parcel shelf. 



9. Synchromesh 4-speed transmission. 
10. Directional tights. 
11.I.CC safety lights, 

12. Dome light. 

13. Tool kit. 

Extras on the VW Truck fhatyou pay for: 

1. Swivel driver's seat $70.90.* 

2. Additional set of side doors for the 
leftside $80.00* 



3. Outside right-hand mirror $6.95 * 

4. Windshield washer $1Z15.* 

5. Walk-through front seat with split 
partition $59.80* 

The point is this: If you want custom 
extras on your truck, we have them. (At 
reasonable prices.) 

But why pay extra for stuff 
that's standard equipment on a 
Volkswagen? 
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Progress robs President 
of traditional weapon 



BY MERR1MAN SMITH 



Oncf: upon a timk, in those dear dead days almost 
beyond recall, members of the Congress were most 
reluctant to remain in session much after July. This 
was particularly true in years when Washington's 
humid hot weather arrived early. 

Our proud capital city can become almost fetid 
when 95 degree heal frizzles the odorous, marshy 
hanks of the 1 Potomac. Not so many years ago, entire 
government departments had to dose down on occa- 
sional afternoons because the heat made indoor work 
almost impossible In this era, as soon as school was 
over, the lawmaker packed his wife and children off 
to their home state, joining them a few weeks later 
for blissful relief from the irritations of summer life 
in Washington. 

The combination of weather and a yearning for 
home soil gave the President and his congressional 
leaders a certain negative power when the House and 
Senate balked at pet administration legislation. 

This negative power operated simply by having 
the President and his lieutenants on Capitol Hill 
threaten to hold Congress in session indefinitely. 
Admittedly this was a last-ditch disciplinary threat, 
but it was effective. 

Today, however, President Kennedy and his Demo- 
era tic leaders of the House and Senate have been 
robbed of such a persuasive weapon. And the robbery 
may be traced to technological progress, as well as to 
a shift in the living hah its of many lawmakers. 

Air conditioning of virtually all government build- 
ings has taken much of the discomfort out of work 
ing through a Washington summer. With air condi- 
tioned cars and similarly cooled homes or apartments, 
a fleet-footed Washingtonian need be exposed to 
natures heat tor no more than a few minutes each 
day -to dart from the parking lot into a building. 

The jet airplane and shuttle services by prop com- 
mercial planes up and down the East Coast, and to a 
lesser extent into the larger midwestern centers, have 
given members of Congress greater mobility. Even 

Mcrriman Smith is the White House Reporter for 
United Press International. 



a lawmaker who must tend to his political fence- 
mending can do so handily thanks to speedier com- 
mercial airlines, and do it while tending to his eon 
gressional duties four or five days a week. 

In the days when summer heat was an important 
factor in determining the length of a congressional 




Like other lawmakers, Iowa's 
feeh Washington s heat— but 



session, many lawmakers lived in hotels or apartment 
hotels. Today this type of temporary accommodation 
is the exception. Many more members than not have 
their own homes in the Washington area, or they 
have settled more or less permanently in comfortable 
-and air-conditioned aparlinenls. In short, there 
seems to be a tendency on the part of many represent- 
atives and senators to regard Washington as home. 
This is certainty true ot their school -age children. 

With these human factors partly responsible, Mr. 
Kennedy faces the prospect of having the current 
Congress in session well into September. Some mem- 
bers speak darkly of not finishing until mid-October 

A Congress that sits for from eight to 10 months 
can be expected to adjourn in something less than 
happy state. The courtly clubmatiship of membershi 
in either house wears thin, to say nothing of the 
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peration that mounts at the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in the White House. The current, 
doleful forecasts of an unusually long session this 
year are based on the likelihood of drawn out battles 
over the administration tax bill and civil rights legis- 
lation. It goes without too much saying that southern- 
ers will filibuster at length in the face of the Admin- 
istration's drive to enact its civil rights proposals. 

The fact that a congressional session threatens to 
last until early autumn may be regarded by some 
students of the American political system as indica 
ting lack of presidential punch and power to put 
across Mr. Kennedy's program. And to a certain ex- 
tent, a drawnout session usually indicates trouble for 
administration bills. 

The current situation on Capitol Hill shows rather 
clearly that a modern President is decidedly limited 
when it comes to exercising power. 

If President Kennedy is to be powerful, he must be 
an efficient and compelling salesman. He must gen- 
erate so much public steam behind his programs that 
the lawmakers feel the heat. 

And this they have not felt, at least to the extent of 
action on some of the President's primary proposals. 

Aside from the merits of administration legislation 
or the Jack thereof, the absence of intense public in- 
terest in some of the pending bills may be due in large 
measure to the inability of a great many people, in- 
cluding some of the lawmakers, to assimilate the 
mass of material fired from the White House. 

By the first of June, Mr. Kennedy had sent this 
session of Congress 15 special messages and 12 im- 
portant letters, with most of the letters concerning 
money. He also submitted 22 reports by government 
agencies and departments and sent eight treaties to 
the Senate for consent to ratification. 

• • • 

Not so many years ago, a presidential message to 
the Congress was a momentous communication which 
commanded top newspaper headlines and columns of 
reading material. With 27 major communications 
from the White House to Congress by the first of 
June- the messages and letters— this device of stating 
a policy and proposing action has lost much of its 
old luster. 

Add to the messages and letters the fact that Mr, 
Kennedy followed up each communication with 
lengthy added remarks in his televised press con- 
ferences. The result: a blizzard of words and a storm 
of ideas which only the deepest student of federal 
operations could follow in any intelligent detail. 

What with astronauts zooming around in space, the 
cost of living creeping higher, dogs and fire hoses in 
Birmingham, 14-car wrecks on the Jersey turnpike 
and saturation publicity attendant on the worldwide 
premieres of "Cleopatra," the public has a difficult 
time of it sorting out and retaining major news 
developments. 

Mr. Kennedy entered the White House in 1961 
believing that his victory over Republican Richard M. 



Nixon was due in large part to his television debates 
with the incumbent vice president. This in turn led 
Kennedy advisers to the general theory that almost 
any exposure to the public, particularly over the TV 
and radio networks, was an automatic deposit in the 
Presidents popularity account. 

They scoffed at the idea of overexposure, some- 
thing which seasoned television performers had come 
to fear, It seems not to have occurred to the Presi- 
dent's top idea men that the public can be overstuffed, 
or at the very least, fed so many ideas and so much 
information that powers of absorption are dulled. The 
public appetite for new and interesting facts apparent- 
ly is insatiable, but the same leader saying essentially 
the same things week after week in behalf of a legis- 
lative program can be quite another matter. 

• • • 

It seems at times when the President is sending 
message after message, letter after letter to the House 
and Senate, that he, in the sports vernacular, is trying 
for points. In such instances, he seems to he building 
an enormous record of recommendations for later ref- 
erence, quite obviously during 1964. This is not an 
exactly new technique in politics, but the degree and 
volume of distribution is new. 

It takes courage and a modicum of wisdom to re- 
move a major political figure from the news deliber- 
ately. Yet, President Franklin D. Roosevelt's press 
secretary, the late Stephen T. Early, did just that on 
several occasions. Long before communications were 
as enveloping as they are today, Steve Early reached 
the point periodically of believing that the public was 
-ick of seeing his boss in print, hearing him over the 
radio and watching him in theater newsreels. Where- 
upon Steve would decree, with Mr. Roosevelt's ap- 
proval, that there would be a week or two in which 
the chief executive would function quietly sans 
pictures, major news breaks or any action which would 
have catapulted R D. R. onto the front pages. 

The same formula might be applied today in com- 
munications, or more accurately, recommendations 
to the Congress and subsequent, supportive ex- 
planations to the public. 

The tact of the matter, as Mr. Kennedy delights 
in saying as he sums up a situation for his press con- 
ference audiences, is that the public may be so 
swamped Ln words from Washington that supersales- 
manship is defeating itself. One has only to travel 
two or three hundred miles from Washington to detect 
the tremendous fall-off of interest in most matters 
which seem so earth-shaking in Washington. 

• • • 

The President and members of his Cabinet intend 
to move about the country energetically this summer, 
speaking in behalf of the administration program. 
This strategy is intended not only to push currently 
pending proposals in Congress, but to lay a foundation 
for the New Frontier campaign next year. 

If the chief executive and his associates are to be 
effective, they would be well advised to make their 
presentations attractive and brief. It is going to be a 
long, hot summer out in the country, as well as in the 
halls of Congress. 
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Don"! miss the boat 



Retirement Day. Practically everyone looks forward to it. 
Dreams about it. Plans for it. 

Unfortunately, too few businessmen form definite re- 
tirement plans early enough. While working hard to build 
a career and earn money, a man is likely to overlook the 
long-range objective— setting aside money for the time 
when he stops working, Human nature being what it is, 
the retirement plan is put off. And the months and years 
slip away unnoticed. 

This is why it makes good business sense to talk to a 
Prudential Agent now. He can help you establish a regu- 



lar and convenient retirement program that guarantees 
an income you cannot outlive and gives your family right 
now the valuable insurance protection they deserve — 
and need. 

Another point of business savvy worth *° % iiS'* *"i 
remembering. The sooner you begin a 
Prudential Retirement Plan, the lower i 
the premium will be. j 

Talk with a Prudential Agent soon. \ 
It's a wise move— from a hard headed 
business point of view. ■■ 




THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 



HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW 



JERSEY. 



south I exit y 4 *;»-e \ Ave, we 



/ 



Q. How does a DC driver from New Jersey 
know which way to turn 

when the routes divide in Cedar Rapids? 



A. 




He doesn't have to! The DC driver from New Jersey is one 
member of a skilled group of two-man teams who cover DCs 
non-stop routes east to midwest. Over the years, these men be- 
come completely familiar with their portion of DCs coast-to- 
coast highway network— one driving while another rests. / It's 
the same with DC drivers who travel Iowa, They know which 
way to turn in Cedar Rapids, automatically, / Meanwhile, your 
freight goes its way uninterrupted. No delays enroute, no time- 
consuming trailer-to-trailer transfers. / Teamwork like this, ex- 
perience like this, service like this. Good reasons why Nation's 
Businessmen who want fast, long distance motor freight turn 
to DC . . . automatically! 



DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 
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Educationists' gadgetry 
produces poor teachers 



BY FELIX MORLEY 



It was both an unusual and a significant interna- 
tional incident when the British Minister of Science, 
Lord Hailsham, recently rose in Parliament to de- 
nounce American educational methods. 

The noble lord had been requested to explain, in 
his official capacity, why so many British scientists 
have been leaving their own country to take directive 
positions over here. He tartly replied that th? United 
States must "Jive parasil ieally on other peoples' 
brains because of the inadequacies of their own edu- 
eational system." 

This was not a tactful observation. Lord Hailsham 
was roundly reprimanded lor making it. both by his 
legislative colleagues and by sundry British com- 
mentators. Few, however, went so far as to call the 
criticism nonsensical. And even fewer Americans who 
have made close and objective study of our public 
education would deny a measure of justification to 
I he charge. 



Now a well documented indictment, far more dis- 
concerting than that of the British Minister of Sci- 
ence, is stirring educational dovecots from Maine to 
California. In a book entitled, "The Miseducation of 
American Teachers/* Dr. James D. Koerner, president 
of the reputable Council for Basic Education, con 
scientiously seeks the roots of public school deficien- 
cies. What he calls the educational "Establishment" 
will not find it easy to counter the evidence presented 

By the Establishment Dr. Koerner means the well- 
organized hierarchy of self-styled "educationists" 
who not only control the administration and eurric 
ulum of our public schools, bill also presume to teach 
the teachers precisely how to teach. The nubbin of 
the case against these educational directors is that 
they are, with honorable exceptions, themselves large- 
ly uneducated in any field of either practical or 
theoretical significance. 

In preparing his study Dr. Koerner. himself a 
teacher, spent two years not merely in research but 
in actually visiting the great majority of those univer- 
sities and colleges where public school teachers re- 



ceive their training. His findings suggest that we are 
indeed fortunate to have as many dedicated and com- 
petent instructors, men and women, as is the case. 
This good luck cannot be attributed to the profes- 
sional preparation these teachers have for the most 
part received. 

The relatively new degree of Doctor of Education 
I Ed, D, ) ( for instance*, is shown to be as easily ob- 
tainable as it is increasingly popular. All that is 
needed to qualify is a pass degree from any college 
and the writing of some such thesis as ' A Study "I 
the Emotions of High School Football Players." In 
this actual case the candidate came to the remarkable 
conclusion that the more important the game, the 
higher tha "emotional levels" of the teams. 

While this particular illustration may be called 
extreme it remains true that the Ed. I), can be oh 



MAlCAH- BLACK *T **» 




Dr. James Koerner s new indictment of educational 
"Establishment" is educating public to real problem 

tained with far less effort, or knowledge, than any 
advanced degree in any other academic field. Yet 
one** received it leads to a key position in the direc- 
tion of public education and the deferential respect 
of those who mistakenly assume that anyone entitled 
"doctor" has at least some tangible professional skill. 
The paucity of any real learning among th;> edu 
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cationists is often hidden by a display of what Dr. 
Koerner (who earned his Ph.D. ) calls "Educanto." 
This is the involved and largely meaningless verbiage 
used to create the impression that there is some scien- 
tific content to education wholly apart and distinct 
from the teaching of subject matter. 

For instance, one recent doctoral thesis is: "The 
Effects on Non Target Classmates of a Deviant Stu- 
dent's Power and Response to a Teacher-Exerted 
Control Technique." All this means is how a class 
reacted to ;m attempt to discipline a trouble-maker. 
But by preferring stilted jargon to simple English a 
trivial theme can be made to sound impressive. 

From actual textbooks which teachers must read 
to become administrators Dr. Koerner has collected 
some appalling illustrations of Educanto, such as 
the normative generalization reference cue" or "the 
extrinsic dualistic organization of coordinate admin- 
istration." 

# • • 

Without elimination of the fraudulent element 
which Dr. Koerner finds in teacher training we can 
scarcely expect either adequate instruction or inter- 
ested pupils. Expensive buildings and higher salaries 
are certainly no solution unless and until the old 
fashioned professional dignity of teaching can be 
restored. 

Many educational problems currently in the head 
lines, such as the high rate of school drop outs or the 
malicious vandalism of schoolboy gangs, would seem 
in part traceable to classroom boredom. This is clear- 
ly fostered by the prevalent theory that the "method- 
ology" of teaching is more important than any real 
grasp or knowledge of subject matter. Youngsters 
are quick to detect and disown a leadership which is 
essentially phony, it may well be that much juvenile 
delinquency is actually promoted by the lack of in 
tellectual content and discipline in public schooling. 

If the central problem is "the miseducation of 
American teachers" then peripheral efforts to solve 
it are unlikely to succeed. One currently to the fore 
is called "Guidance Counseling " itself a redundant 
Educanto phrase since counseling is obviously guid 
ance and guidance equally implies counseling. 

• • # 

Every school child, of course, needs guidance 
and when parents fail in this duty the school must 
perforce endeavor to take up the slack. But it is 
doubtful whether this can be accomplished by giving 
an Ed. D. to a half-baked psychologist and then 
setting him to unravel all the complexes behind 
Johnny's unwillingness to learn the multiplication 
table. And I his. as Or Koerner shows, is only one 
of many ways in which the teacher has been deprived 
of essential authority in behalf of very dubious edu 
cational fragmentation. 

Federal aid, when granted, is largely used to de- 
velop even more educational frills at the expense of 
substance. And there is some excuse for Lord Hail 



sham's impertinence in the fact that Washington, 
under the all-embracing spread of the Agency for 
International Development, is now trying to make 
other countries learn Educanto. 

Incredible though it may seem this agency in May 
awarded $1,187,500 of taxpayers' money to Teachers 
College of Columbia University, to be spent on "edu- 
cational reform and development" in Peru. In return, 
says AID, the college 1 will provide 10 or 12 advisers 
from various administrative and program fields and 
educational specialties to work with the Peruvian 
educators in all facets of the educational program. 1 ' 

One must symphatize with the Peruvian kiddies, 
in this instance of the extremes to which foreign aid 
is carried. For them it means a helpless subjection 
to an educational gadgetry which certainly is not 
proving eminently satisfactory m the land of its birth. 

Peru is not the only Latin-American country where 
elementary education is being subsidized by AID 
while our own schools leave much to be desired. In 
June this agency announced that it plans to train 
1,000 teachers in rural Bolivia, and will ship as many 
tons of cheese and butter to Costa Rican schools 
under the Alliance for Progress program. On the 
latter project it will even pay shipping charges. 

A very difficult part of our own serious racial prob- 
lem is the lack of vocational skills among Negro 
workers who are demanding numerical equality of 
employment While that obstacle remains unresolved 
at home it is certainly curious that the federal govern- 
ment should be spending millions to improve the 
productivity— as it claims— of illiterate foreign children. 

# • • 

By its massive support of federal aid to education 
it appears that the "Establishment" has dom* our 
public schools an unintentional service. With th<> 
skyrocketing financial demands of the educationists 
has come an intensive taxpayer scrutiny of their 
methods and techniques. What is disclosed is defi- 
nitely disconcerting. 

Valid criticism, as shown by Dr. Koerner's current 
study, has been boring in on the basic problem, which 
is the conduct of teacher education. It is not so much 
that the standards applied here are so low, although 
this alone is deplorable. The pretense that these 
standards are educationally reputable is more dis- 
turbing than the window dressing which can rather 
readily be detected as such. 

• • * 

I \ ir- f;ict that there is still so much good teaching 
in spite of misdirection is the best reason for thinking 
that really professional stand rods can U- restored t«» 
the public schools. It will not be easy, for there is 
no reason to expect any sudden change of heart in 
the well entrenched Establishment. 

But unremitting public pressure, exerted through 
school boards, by parents* organizations and, when- 
ever possible, at the polls, is already producing good 
results. At least, in view of the rising tide of pin 
pointed criticism, it is no longer possible to maintain 
that there is no deficiency in our public education 
which could not be set right merely by a more lavish 
expenditure of public funds. 
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DESK-SIZED 
COMPUTER 
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Why buy a giant-sized electronic computer? Why pay for computing capability that's far beyond your need — and your 
budget? A desk-sized, general-purpose digital unit from General Precision may meet your requirements nicely— and 
save you money, too. General Precision computers are performance-tested and value-proven in hundreds of applica- 
tions. They're solving tough problems in engineering departments, scientific laboratories, academic institutions, and 
varied business enterprises across the nation. Call, wire, or write today to learn which computer best fits your operation 
and your budget. Each purchase price and leasing ptan includes use of an extensive program library covering most appli- 
cations. Begin now to think desk-si2ed! LGP*21 General-Purpose Computer Low-cost f solid-state, stored-program 
digital computer. Practical for small firms or small departments of large firms. Disc memory: 4096-word capacity. Broad 
input output flexibility. Plugs into any convenient standard outlet. LGP-30* General- 
Purpose Computer First— and most widely used— desk-sized, general-purpose 
digital computer. Performance-tested in scores of applications. An ideal student 
training aid. RPC*4000 Electronic Computing System Versatile system consisting 
of completely transistorized RPC 4010 digital computer and RPC 4500 tape-type- 
writer system. Magnetic drum memory: 8008 words. Can solve problems in engi- 
neering design, data reduction, statistical analysis, and advanced systems design. 
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There'd be no question 

this one is best ... if it weren't for this one 



Both machines arc much more than electric adders. 

They can multiply. And even divide— without the need for 
reciprocals. And, of course, both also subtract. 

In other words, each one is almost a calculator without 
being anywhere near an electric calculator in cost. 

But which one is best? 

Well, the Remington 4, here on the left, is by far the most 
sought after. Its keyboard arrangement is considered the 
most modern. And it's faster than the fastest operator 

But some businessmen tend to prefer the Remington 5.. , 



The one on this side. Its keyboard is set up like a ledger 
page for easy accuracy. And it has two total bars, two add 
bars, Both increase speed. And, so does this. 

l ake a nice round number. Such as $700,000.00. Touch 
the correct 7 key and all the 0\ print themselves. 

See then, the Remington 4 and 5 are so different and so 
practical, who knows which is truly best in your case? Only 
you. So: when can you give us your verdict? 

Aafn^iyflni- JSfaurf office machines 



FOR A DEMONSTRATION, CALL YOUR NEARBY REMINGTON OFFICE OR OFFICE MACHINES DEALER. OR WRITE US AT DEFT NB 073, S PERRY RAND BUDG , N. Y. tl< 



TOP EXECUTIVES TELL 
NATION'S BUSINESS READERS: 

WHY NEXT YEAR 
LOOKS GOOD 



Trends for sales, profits, employment, labor costs 
and other factors are weighed in new national survey 



Business leaders are optimistic 
about prospects for the economy 
in the next 12 months, and even 
more confident that business will 
sin ge to new heights in I he years 
beyond. 

Their mood is reflected in replies 
to a new Nation's Business 
survey of more than 230 top-rank- 
ing executives in a cross section of 
industries throughout the nation. 

Six months ago many business- 
men and economists were guarded 
in their forecasts of the business 
outlook, Some were openly pre- 
dicting a recession. Now the picture 
has changed. Recent, more opti- 
mistic reappraisals of the outlook 
by economists seem to be confirmed 
by the expectations of decision- 
makers in business and industry. 

The Nation's Business sur- 
vey discloses another interesting 
turn in the business mood— this one 
not quite in phase with some re- 



ports you may be hearing. The sur- 
vey indicates that most business- 
men are more, not less, alarmed 
about Administration attitudes to- 
ward business and the trend toward 
increased spending and intervention 
by Washington 

Here are highlights from the sur- 
vey: 

► Sixty-one per cent of the execu- 
tives look for general business con- 
ditions in the coming 12 months to 
improve over the past 12. 

► Forty-nine per cent rate early 
tax-cutting action by Congress as 
"very important 1 ' to business 
growth. Thirty-eight per cent des- 
cribe such action as "fairly impor- 
tant/' 

► Forty- three per cent say automa- 
tion is having a significant impact 
on their planning for future man- 
power needs. 

► Sixty-three per cent expect em- 



ployment in their companies to re- 
main at about present levels over 
the coming 12 months. Twenty- 
three per cent project increases. 

> Fifty-four per cent say they do 
not plan to raise their prices; 21 
per cent say their prices probably 
will go up. About 10 per cent ex 
pect price cuts. 

Government interference in the 
economy and high taxes were cited 
by a majority as the biggest prob- 
lem facing business today. Com- 
ments were often vehement, par- 
ticularly where the individual asked 
jim! in In quoted by name. Other 
major problems listed include in- 
sufficient corporate earnings, up- 
ward pressure on wages, union 
power, the challenge of controlling 
costs, and the need for faster growth 
in the economy as a whole. 

Comments of many businessmen 
suggest they feel they are in a 



WHY NEXT YEAR LOOKS GOOD continued 



three-handed poker game in which 
the two other players. Government 
and Labor, are looking at each 
other's cards. 

John A. North, board chairman 
of the Phoenix of Hartford Insur- 
ance Company, hit a characteristic 
note when he described the biggest 
problem facing business today as 
"the U S. government's attitude 
toward business and th; favoritism 
government has shown labor direct- 
ly and indirectly." 

"A better understanding of busi- 
ess problems must be instilled in 
administration and legislative lead- 
ers/' says Robert B. Semple. presi- 
dent of Wyandotte Chemicals Corp, 

More than half of the more than 
230 executives replying to ths sur- 
vey are presidents of companies. 

The next 12 moniits 

Only two per cent of the business 
leaders predict a downturn and 37 
per cent say they expect conditions 
to remain about the same. Sixty- 
one per cent forecast improvement. 

These estimates are in striking 
contrast to answers givan by many 
of the snme executives in a Na- 
tion's Business survey late last 
year. Then only 18 per cent said 
they anticipated an improvement in 
general business, 60 per cent pre- 
dicted business activity would re- 
main roughly static through 1963, 
and 22 per cent said a downturn 
wis on the way. Now the outlook 
is different. 

"We believe that the dollar vol- 
ume of the nation s business will 
move gradually upward this year 
but that the rate of gain » 1963 
over 1962) will be only about half 
that which occurred last year/* de- 
clares Maurice J. Warnock. presi- 
dent of Armstrong Cork Company. 

' Indications are for a gradual 
improvement,* * says the vice presi- 
dent of a large trucking firm. 

Some executives predict improve- 
ment, but only if major strikes are 
averted. Others link their predic- 
tion of rising business to the as- 
sumption that tax cuts will com? 
this year. One company president 
who forecasts an upsurge adds that 
this will happen "in spite of, not 
because of, John F. Kennedy/* 

Long-range outlook 

Seventy -nine per cent of the exec- 
utives describe themselves as opti- 
mistic about the long-range outlook, 



compared with the 61 per cent who 
predict a business uptrend over the 
next 12 months. 

Only 1 1 per cent place themselves 
in the pessimistic category. 

4 "The economy is bound to grow 
with the population explosion," ob- 
serves Ross D. Siragusa, board 
chairman of the Admiral Corpora- 
tion. 

"Population increases, plus sci- 
entific advancement . should open up 
possibilities for tremendous expan- 
sion in the economy/' says CharL s 
F. Evans, Jr., general counsel and 
secretary of the Thatcher Glass 
Manufacturing Company, Inc.. of 
New York. 

"We will have business growth 
but it will not be enough to lick 
unemployment unless we lower the 
f>2 per cenl corporate tax rate ma- 
terially/* warns Richard N. Allen, 
secretary and controller of Central 
Soya Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mr. Warnock calls the outlook 
for the last half of the 1960's bright 
and lists among the expected 
growth- genera ting factors of that 
period: 

L A sharply increased rate of fam- 
ily formations, 

2. Increasing manufacturing pro- 
ductivity as a result of the acmlrt 
ating pace of technological advance, 

3. The introduction of more scien- 
tific marketing methods aimed at 
making advertising more effective 
and distribution more efficient 

4. The rising tide of new products 
and processes from research and 
development. 

5. A rapid rate of product and proc- 
ess obsolescence. 

6. Kxpanding world markets as 
standards of living increase in less 
developed nations. 

Many business leaders who are 
sanguine about th? years ahead 
advance the idea that the tide may 
be beginning to turn against the 
philosophy of big government. 

"The public in general will 
awaken to governmental weakness 
and correct the present trend of 
a i it i business policies/ 1 says the gen- 
eral counsel for a petroleum coin 
pany. 

"Nothing is wrong with business, 
the people or the choice to grow ex- 
cept the incredibly dangerous atti- 
tudes and directions of the Admini- 
stration," says another executive. 



The president of a big utility 
in the West comments: "I continue 
to be optimistic about the vitality, 
determination and ingenuity of the 
American people and especially 
American businessmen. It now ap- 
pears that the latter, at long last, 
are arousing themselves to the fact 
that the problems of preserving our 
republic are basic to the major 
problems of business." 

Other businessmen, however, are 
less hopeful A few, including presi- 
dents of several large companies, 
believe we are headed inexorably 
into a collectivistic state, **I see 
nothing in the trends to indicate 
any reversal of our drift -indeed our 
headlong plunge toward social- 
ism," one executive gloomily ob- 
serves. 

There is wide agreement that if 
the remaining years of the 1960's 
are to be prosperous, business 
growth must be spurred by removal 
of restrictive controls, investment 
stifling taxation, and other obstacles. 

Importance of tax cuts 

Reductions in individual and cor- 
porate tax rates are given a high 
priority. However, many see a cor- 
responding or even greater need for 
cutbacks in federal spending. 

Only 10 per cent describe tax 
reductions as having no importance. 

"Increased purchasing power and 
additional employment depend 
largely on a tax cut— especially for 
corporations/' states T. B. Kimball, 
executive vice president of Sinclair 
Oil Corporation. 

"Reduction in federal expend i 
tures is just as important, and a 
must/* asserts Wayne A. Johnston, 
president of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company. 

The president of a large West 
Coast retail chain warns: "Tax re- 
lief without reduction of govern* 
ment costs would be only a tem- 
porary benefit to the economy/* 

Charles L. Huston, Jr.. president 
of Lukens Steel Company, says. 
"A heavy tax burden dampens in 
vestment because of the actual re- 
duction of funds available and the 
suppression of incentives/' 

A prominent company econotnisl 
—who asked not to be quoted by 
name — says he feels husiness will 
improve somewhat even without a 
tax cut but he adds that a reduc- 
tion in taxes "will help keep busi 
t continued on page 79/ 
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WHAT BUSINESSMEN PREDICT 

SURVEY SHOWS: COMMENTS: 



look for general 
business to improve be- 
tween now and mid- r 64 




expect their sales 
next 12 months to 
top performance i 
ist 12 




consider tax cuts 
"very important" to 
business growth 




lieve adminis 
tion policies are 
hurting business 

are optimistic 
about long-range out 
look for business 




expect stable em- 
ployment in their com 
panies over 12 months 
ahead 



i 




do not plan to 
Si their prices 



expect profit im 
provement in the next 
12 months 




How 
to get 
most 
from 
growth 

Expansion is wise only if 
it leads to better profits 



Blend of expansion and 
cutbacks is Textron Inc. 
pattern under Chairman 
Rupert C. Thompson, Jr. 



Tin: ifi:i-:srioN of company expansion is suddenly 
taking on renewed importance. 

The economy appears headed for a new surge, and 
many managers are faced with decisions involving 
fulure company growth. 

In many instances, expansion is often the best way 
for an individual company to share in the nation's 
economic growth. 

Every day brings reports of new expansion plans 
by companies in all parts of the country and in a 
wide variety of industries: 

Houston Lighting and Power Company has 
budgeted capital outlays of $43 million in 1963, up 
from $29 million last year. 

International Harvester is studying a new multi- 
million dollar truck manufacturing plant. 

Beckman Instruments of Fullerton, Calif,, is acquir- 
ing Sharp Laboratories, Inc., for slightly more than 
S^! million, 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company plans to 
start an $80 million sheet mill as part of a $250 mil- 
lion expansion program. 

Smaller companies get less publicity for their 
growth plans, but they, too, are moving with new con- 
fidence to get in step with the giants, 



Temptation to mushroom 
rejected by Aerospace 
boratories, says Vice 
President R. G. Sanders 







The factors in favor of expanding are dear: 

* Larger sales offer the chance of more total profits. 

* Greater size holds the promise of a firmer position 
in the industry. 

^ As size increases, it casts an over-all image of com- 
pany success, and hence personal success for the 
managers. 

* Finally, company growth adds up to national 
growth, making an economic environment in which 
the individual and the whole society are more likely 
to prosper. 

These are valid reasons, closely linked to the 
motives that make men start businesses to begin 
with, and they deserve to weigh heavily on one side 
of the balance. 

But there is another side to the question. 

It is vitally important for the manager to weigh 
the contrary jxnnts, too, at this moment of decision. 
The individual company has to view its situation 
separately, and not only as part of a sweeping trend. 
Neither the company nor the economy will be helped 
by expansion that is done for the sake of growth alone 
il the greater profits and security don't go along 
with it. 



The fact is, many businessmen suspect that the 
magic word growth does not always mean progress 
in terms of profit on invested capital But some 
tend to be carried along by the times. This is partic- 
ularly true of managers who are responsible to very 
vocal shareholders. If they seem to lie less growth- 
minded than other company heads, they'll lie criticized 
at the next annual meeting, It is hard, in those cir- 
cumstances, to be objective about expansion. 

There is nothing inherently wrong with expanding 
as fast as possible. At certain moments in the lives 
of many firms, that is the best possible course. Bui 
there is plenty of evidence that it is not the only 
track leading to success rmd that il must not be fol 
lowed unwaveringly. 

Talks with three companies that have taken de- 
cidedly unusual attitudes toward growth give a sharp- 
ly focused picture of major alternatives to a policy of 
all-out expansion. In at least one of these cases, you 
may find a situation that duplicates your own and 
possibly a hint of what to do or avoid. 

Small and rewarding 

Look first at a small company that frankly and 
firmly resists a great continued on page 46 ■ 
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STRIKE THREAT 
WILL DECLINE 



Here's provocative analysis of long-range trend 



A SIGNIFICANT CHANGE to be 

anti c i pated in the coming phase of 
union history is a decrease in the 
use of the strike. Strikes are likely 
to go out of fashion, but not without 
a final blaze of glory in connection 
with the reduced employment re- 
quirements of certain industries. 

The issue of job security has been 
postponed for years by feather bed- 
ding provisions in union contracts 
which in effect provide for the em- 
ployment of superfluous personnel. 
Hut such arrangements will be in- 
creasingly resisted by management, 
owing to competition and declining 
profits. 

The employes who are exposed 
to displacement are likely to see the 
prospects as a Hfe-or-death struggle 
in which no really suitable alterna 
five to the status quo is available 
to them. They will therefore insist 
that generating profits and meeting 
competition are management's prob- 
lems and not theirs, and that the 
attempt to make them pay for tech 
nolcgical progress by sacrificing 
their security is an injustice that 
must be resisted to the last pasp. 

Unless convincing and attractive 
alternatives are offered them, the 



Dr. Saul W. Gellerman. the ait 
thor, ts an industrial psychologist. 
This article i$ condensed from his 
book, "Motivation and Productivi- 
ty" which will be published this 
month by the American Manage- 
ment Association. 




"The strike is basically an irration- 
al weapon unless either a short 
strike or the mere threat of a strike 
is enough to terrify the opposition" 





not- too-distant future is likely to 
witness a series of long, bitter 
strikes in many industries. 

Even if this gloomy forecast for 
the near term proves to be accurate, 
strikes are likely to become less 
frequent and less important in the 
long run, chiefly because of the in- 
efficiency of strikes as instruments 
for obtaining either union or man 
agerial objectives. 

It might be argued that strikes 
have always been inefficient and that 
this has not deterred people from 
resorting to them in the past. This 
is true, but the persistence of any 
form of profitless behavior is usually 
due to a certain emotional blindness 
to the fact that it is profitless, and 
this kind of impassioned thinking 
is likely to give way in time, if not 
to experience, to the more moderate 
opinions of younger men who have 
never experienced the privations 
that caused the blindness in the first 
place. 

As the English say. the poacher 
has a way of turning into a game- 
keeper in the long run 

It is increasingly apparent to men 
who have endured strikes that those 
which last a few weeks or more are 
quite likely to cost union members 
at least as much as they gain, even 
if their demands are ultimately met, 
and thai they probably cost much 
more than they gain when such 
strikes are settled, as they usually 
are, by compromise. 

The "gain'" in long strikes, if 
there is any at all, is the purely 
psychological one of punishing a 
poorly regarded employer and 
flaunting the employes' unwilling- 
ness to be abused. 

Such revenge motives cannot be 
discounted as a cause of strikes, 
particularly in companies with a 
history of many long ones. Still, it 
is not really a very common factor, 
and eventually it is likely to shrink 
as management grows more soph is 
ticated in dealing with tin* under- 
lying causes of antagonism. 

The ability of a union to bring 
the operations of a company to a 
halt by means of a strike is its ulti- 
mate weapon and its principal 
source of bargaining strength. In- 
deed, it would have hardly any 
power position at all without ai 
least the potential ability to call an 
effective strike. 



Yet this weapon is unique in that 
it is just as dangerous to its wielder 
as to its victim. For the essence of 
a strike is that each side flirts with 
its own extinction on the assumption 
that it can stand the tension longer 
than the other. 

The result is something like a 
contest between two water jx>lo 
players to see which one 1 can hold 
the other's head under the longest. 

A strike is basically suicidal foi 
both parties. Like suicide, however, 
a strike can serve a useful purpose 
if the mere threat of carrying it out 
compels other people to change their 
attitudes. 

Just as many suicide attempts are 
artfully staged so that rescue is 
nearly inevitable, strikes are usually 
undertaken in hopes that they won't 
have to last long to be effective. 

And, just as successful suicide 
attempts often result from a dread 
ful miscalculation rather than a 



genuine wish for self-destruction, a 
prolonged strike often results from 
failure to estimate the other side's 
willingness to endure one. 

The strike is, in other words, a 
basically irrational weapon, unless 
either a Short strike or the mere 
threat of a strike is sufficient to 
terrify the opposition. The main 
function is to intimidate: to be 
brandished as an awful possibility, 
thereby - presumably 1 softening up 
the opposition and making it more 
willing to compromise 

Attempts to put the opposit'on 
into a psychologically disadvan- 
tageous position for negotiations 
are, in some industries, an almost 
standard feature of the bargaining 
process. This is one reason why so 
many labor-management disputes 
are not seriously negotiated until 
a strike deadline* is approaching. 

Despite the basically suicidal na- 
1 continued on page 44) 
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CONGRESS 
AND 

KENNED Y- 

W HAT'S COMING 



New friction likely from 
election-year pressures 



Next year will bring a stepped-up campaign from 
the political left to overhaul Congress, 

Frustrated by failure of some of President Ken- 
nedy's controversial programs to win enactment, 
self-styled liberals are already complaining that the 
will of the people is being thwarted by a small group 
of conservatives in Congress. 

The obstructionist theory of Congress is being 
widely advanced. It has been accepted at face value 
by many political commentators and cartoonists. 

The campaign to "do something * will get new ur- 
gency in 1964 as liberals push for election-year ap- 
proval of such proposals as higher social security 
taxes to provide limited hospitalization benefits for 
some of the aged, and federal grants for schools. 

The rules, structure and traditions of Congress 
are a conservative influence. The seniority system, 
for example, is a major target of reformers. Those 
who serve longest and reach positions of power are 
often conservatives from safe districts. In practice, 
however, presidential lobbying and pressures on be- 
half of Kennedy programs have again and again more 
than offset this conservative influence, 

Mr. Kennedy's chief problem has not been to gel 
his programs through roadblocks erected by com- 
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mittee chairmen or committees. Rather, it has been 
to win majority support for his programs among the 
entire body of lawmakers. 

The voice of the people as heard in Congress often 
differs from that recorded in national opinion polls. 
The polls frequently give casual preferences as much 
weight as deep feeling. In contrast, Congress pays 
most heed to those who are strongly stirred. A con- 
gressman dreads those issues which arouse such 
strong feelings on both sides that whatever action 
he takes is sure to anger many voters. 

Both the hospitalization and school programs fall 
into this category, not to mention civil rights. 

President Kennedys push for federal grants to help 
build public elementary and secondary sehoojs and 
pay salaries of teachers lias split those voters with 
strong reactions into four groups: those who oppose 
any version; those who oppose aid unless it is made 
available also for parochial schools; those who oppose 
aid if any is given to parochial schools; and, those 
who favor any version of aid. 

For Congress this alignment translates into a voter 
consensus that there should be no aid for either pub- 
lic or parochial elementary or secondary schools. 

As for the hospitalization proposal, during most of 
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White House and congressional leaders plan future tactics 



the Eighty-seventh Congress supporters insisted it 
was so popular with voters that it would be assured of 
House passage, if only it could be pried out of the 
House Ways and Means Committee over the op- 
position of Chairman Wilbur D. Mills, 

This theory suffered a shattering blow last summer, 
when the bill was voted down, 52 to 4&, by the Sen 
ate, which is more liberal than the House, The Ken- 
nedy Administration contends that the Senate today, 
as a result of the 1962 elections, would pass the bill; 
but hopes to win House passage first. Drive for enact- 
ment will come next year. 

"If we can line up enough votes for it in the House, 
it will come out of committee/* one Kennedy aide 
says. "If not, it will stay in committee. Rather than 
have it defeated in the House, it would be better to 
let the committee system be blamed/' 

The idea that Congress is constantly frustrating 
the popular will amuses those Kennedy aides who 
have the task of obtaining votes for his controversial 
programs. 

They are only too aware of the widespread apathy 
with which voters have greeted many of the Presi- 
dent's major programs. 

"I have no reason to believe that Congress is noi 



being responsive to the public will, ' says one Ken- 
nedy lieutenant. "In fact, I'm not aware that I here has 
been great public motion in any direction since we've 
come to office, except on Cuba. Medicare, of course, 
has been red-hot in the labor districts, but that 
doesn't give you a consensus." 

A similar view is expressed privately by an in- 
fluential member of the House Democratic Study 
(iroup. spearhead of the liberal bloc in the House 

l i think the root source of our problem is the 
closely split or uncertain attitude of the voters/' this 
veteran lawmaker says. "Just what the voters want 
is not too clear.' 1 

However, many liberals find it inconceivable that 
the voters might not share their own enthusiasm for 
new programs. If these liberals did not have the 
seniority system to blame, they would \h* more in- 
clined to attribute Congress' inaction to the President. 
Thus, the reform campaign has moderated lilx*ral 
criticism of Mr. Kennedy's leadership. 

The main objective of the liberals' drive for new 
congressional rules is to enhance Mi Kennedy's 
power to force < 'nngrcss to do bis bidding. A few 
extremists even contend that the American system of 
government (continued on page 74) 
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U.S. undercuts own 



job 



-making goal 



Water project points up conflict in policies 



The New Frontier, in its efforts to move ahead 
with vigor on many fronts, sometimes gives the im- 
pression that its left hand is unaware of what its 
right hand is doing. 

A .current example is arousing increasing atten- 
tion in Congress and heated debate in two south 
eastern states* 

The Department of the Interior wants to build a 
S79 million federal dam at; Trotters Shoals on the 
Savannah River, which forms the boundary between 
South Carolina and Georgia. 

Opponents contend that the dam would prevent 
$500 million in private industry from locating along 
the river, bringing with it jobs, payrolls and tax 
revenue vitally needed in an area which includes more 
than nine counties classified as depressed by the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 

Citing the proposed dam, Republican Rep. William 
H. Harsha of Ohio, a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works, says: 

"One of the nation's most pressing problems is un- 
employment. More than four million persons are un- 
employed The Administration wants to spend more 
mom \ \ establish more corps, build more public works, 
make more loans, establish more federal agencies, 
add to the federal payroll— all in the hope of cut ling 
the unemployment rate. Everyone shares in that hope. 

"But much of the New Frontier's program will not 
create lasting jobs because it ignores the basic proc- 
ess by which jobs are made. When the New Fron- 
tier pushes some programs, you wonder about the 
sincerity of its efforts to cut unemployment." 

Trotters Shoals, which would stem the Savannah 

Economic value of adding to existing 
recreational facilities is questioned 
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River about 55 miles above Augusta, Ga, t is part of 
an 11-dam plan approved by Congress in 1944 for 
federal development of the river. Two of the dams 
have been built. The Clark Hill dam and reservoir 
lie at the southern end of the disputed 29-mile 
stretch of river, Hartwell dam and reservoir at the 
northern end. The reservoir formed by Trotters 
Shoals would flood 24.000 acres to bridge the gap. 
creating a string of three lakes linked together by 
dams. 

This remaining stretch of river between the two 
existing reservoirs is described as "the finest indus- 
trial area in the entire southeastern United States" 
by Charles E. Daniel, board chairman of the Daniel 
Construction Company, an international industrial 
contracting firm located in Greenville, S. C. 
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Experts say area in dispute is suitable 
location for plants worth -S500 million 



"We have located eight major sites here suitable 
for large processing plants, and behind thcs? plants 
would grow up supporting plants/* Mr. Daniel says. 
"This area is blessed with a tremendous amoun* of 
free-flowing water. One of the largest natural gas 
lines in America crosses it. Equally large liquid pe- 
troleum lines cross it. There are two railroads and 
truck and air transportation. More important, there 
are many thousands of people on both sides of tlu< 
river who desperately need jobs. 

"My firm has 47 industrial prospects that want to 
build new plants in the southeast Every year it be- 
comes more difficult to find silo such as tin I'm 
plants which require a great amount of water, I con- 
fidenlly Micve thai we can have more than $600 
million worth of industry along this stretch of river 
and in the supporting areas within the next 10 to 
15 years. 

"But il l he Trotters Shoals dam is built, it will 
knock out the possibility of the primary plants along 
the river and their satellite plants/' 

Gov. Donald S. Russell of South Carolina has 
spoken out in opposition to Trotters Shoals, and 
Georgia Gov, Carl E. Sanders says that he might alter 
his earlier approval ot 1 1 > * - dam if private devrlopnienl 
is an immediate probability. Congressional delega- 
tions from the two states are split. 

In the light of growing opposition from the region 
involved and the apparent inconsistency with the Ad* 
ministration's professed aims of hocsting employ 
ment and encouraging industrial development of de- 
pressed areas, why is the f continued on page 83 1 
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Lake created by proposed 
Trotters Shoals dam would 
block development of eight 
prime industrial sites 
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Investor-owned electric 
companies boost output 
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Farmers cutting costs 

(Agriculture) 

New debt fight coming 

{Government spending' 

Three bright trends 

(Marketing t 



AGRICULTURE 



Current developments in agricul- 
ture will tend to accentuate efforts 
to counteract the squeeze of lower 
♦prices and higher production ex- 
penses by reducing the unit costs of 
producing farm products. 

The wheat referendum is one 
manifestation of the trend to let 
market prices reflect supply-de- 
mand conditions-even at the risk of 
lower prices for products in great 
abundance. Legislative proposals to 
lower the support prices on cotton 
and dairy products are similar ex- 
amples. 

The producer's answer to con- 
tinued rising cost rates of labor, 
machinery and taxes is to spend 
more money on those items that will 
yield the greatest returns, and less 
on such relatively high-cost, low- 
return inputs as hired labor. 

The other area of attack against 
the profit squeeze is through verti- 
cal integration, contract farming 
and increased specialization of the 
on -farm operations* 



CONSTRUCTION 



Major decisions on the future 
role of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration are needed. 

Originally, the FHA was set up 
to broaden residential markets and 
thereby contribute to housing prog- 
ress. The method used was a sys- 
tem of insurance, open to all 
housing borrowers and most lenders. 

Over the years, there has been a 



pronounced movement away from 
these sound concepts. Increasing 
numbers of special purpose pro- 
grams have been sel up to deal, not 
with the broad and general housing 
market, but with small and specific 
segments. Continuing relaxations 
of mortgage requirements have 
eroded the economic soundness of 
the insurance systems. Further 
evidences of the drift away from 
sound market practices are author- 
ity to waive the insurance premi- 
um, and operations at below-market 
interest rates. 

Losses are already reported to be 
piling up in some FHA accounts. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Although the House Banking and 
Currency Committee has worked 
hard at hearings, there still re- 
mains much to be done by Congress 
if financial institution bills of 
major importance are to be passed 
this session. 

Thus far this year, Congress has 
repealed the Silver Purchase Act 
and increased the lending authority 
of the Kxport-Jmport Hank. The 
House Committee has held hearings 
on proposals to increase FDIC and 
FSLIC insurance; establish a Fed- 
eral Banking Commission; create a 
Federal Deposit and Savings Insur- 
ance Board. 

On the Senate side, the Banking 
and Currency Committee is waiting 
for the House to take final action 
on these and other proposals before 
it conducts hearings. Still waiting 



in the wings are such proposals as; 
credit regulation bill; Federal 
Mutual Savings Bank System; 
underwriting of municipal bonds: 
national bank loan limits; serv- 
ice charges on dormant accounts. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



In approving ratification of the 
54-nation five-year International 
Coffee Agreement, the Senate lim- 
ited participation by the United 
States to a two-year trial period. 

The purpose of the agreement is 
to place a floor under coffee prices, 
thereby avoiding a further drop in 
coffee prices. It commits United 
States coffee importers to buy only 
from other countries that come in 
under the agreement. Major pro- 
ducing countries, in turn, have 
agreed to limit their exports to a 
quota that has been set for each 
country. 

While the history of commodity 
agreements is not encouraging, the 
International Coffee Agreement 
could set a pattern for price stabili- 
zation measures for other raw ma- 
terials, such as copper, tin, lead 
and zinc- 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



Now that the Budget Bureau has 
closed its books for fiscal 1%3, the 
$500 million surplus forecast in the 
Budget Message has eroded to an $8 
billion deficit. 

During heated debate in May, 
which resulted in another tempo- 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



rary debt ceiling hike, congressional 
notice was served on the Adminis- 
tration that its fiscal policy will be 
thoroughly examined when it again 
COfttes to Congress next month for 
another large temporary increase 
in the debt ceiling. 

The debates will provide Con- 
gress with ample opportunity to 
expound its views on the contro- 
versial planned deficit philosophy 
advanced by the Administration. 

In this connection, the National 
Chamber has prepared a compila- 
tion of congressional views as to 
what constitutes sound fiscal policy 
for our federal government. Single 
copies of "Members of Congress 
View Fiscal Policy" are available 
without charge. 



LABOR 



What goals is organized labor 
presently working to achieve? The 
principal publications of almost any 
national labor organization promote 
collective bargaining, but also em- 
phasize other goals: support of 
major administration programs, 
such as their own interpretation of 
tax cuts and reform, health care 
legislation, broad federal aid to 
education in various forms, civil 
rights legislation, federal action 
respecting all kinds of unemploy- 
ment, more regulation of business, 
more federal wage-fixing, and sup- 
port for changes in labor law that 
will build power for organized 
labor. 

The big labor organizations are 
taking a great interest in exporting 
American unionism abroad, and 
they complain that corporations an 
making too much profit and that 
certain corporation executives are 
paid too much. 

In l%4 t the unions will be em- 
phasizing all these matters. They 
will critically analyze candidates 
f<u- office, urging their members to 
vote for those who promise union 
support in all these matters and to 
defeat those who are not 100 per 
cent in the union corner. 



MARKETING 



Results of three different studies 
give a promising look to the near- 
future marketing picture. 
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First, a National Industrial t'on- 
lerenn- Board survey shows that 
higher income families are taking 
on the appearance of a mass 
market. 

This analysis estimates that 
seven million American families 
now have a yearly income in excess 
of $10,000-almost three times the 
total 10 years ago. 

Second, the Small lUisiness Ad- 
ministration's annual report re- 
veals these business gains in L962: 

Number of retail firms increased 
by 10 per cent to 2,022,000. 

Number of wholesale firms was 
up 18 per cent to 326,00$, 

Number of service industry firms 
rose by 24 per cent to 917,000, 

Third, the annual survey of 
American Express reveals that 
about 98 million Americans will 
spend close to $2(> billion on domes- 
tic vacation and travel this year. 
This would exceed last year's vaca- 
tion outlay by $1 billion. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Uy 1970 the investor-owned dee- 
trie companies expect almost in 
double their power-producing capa- 
bility, from 137.7 million kilowatts 
in 1960 to 263.2 million kw a decade 
later. 

By 1980 the companies anticipate 
generating capability of 492.6 mil- 
lion kw— over three and one half 
times the HMJO Mai and almost 
twice the 1970 capability . 

To achieve these large increases, 
the electric companies plan to in- 
vest $110 l)i|jji»n in new construc- 
tion from the beginning of \\n\\ 
through 1980-about $45 billion 
from 1982 through 1970 and over 
$91 billion from the end of l!i70 
through 1980, 

In the year 1980 it is expected 
that new construction expenditures 
will be at an annual rate of about 
$12 billion, compared to $3.3 billion 
spent in 1961. 

These unprecedented expendi- 
tures will bring the companies' in- 
vestment in electric plant, which 
amounted to $48 billion in 1961, to 
an estimated $88 billion by 1970. 
In the following 10 years forecasts 
indicate that electric plant invest- 
ment will about double again, reach- 
ing $168 billion by 1980. 



TAXATION 



Congress seems to have discov- 
ered belatedly that a law paused last 
year may be destroying thousands 
of jobs. According to testimony of 
representatives of the restaurant 
and hotel industries the shotgun 
treatment adopted in an effort to 
wipe out what some factions con- 
sidered lavish expense account liv- 
ing will destroy an estimated 140,- 
000 jobs, force many restaurants to 
close their doors, and cost the tax- 
payer millions in the bargain. 

The Revenue Code change was 
estimated to raise $100 million but 
certain collateral estimates should 
be noted. Industry witnesses assert- 
ed that $50 million will be lost in in- 
dividual income tax revenues be- 
cause of the 140,000 waiters, cooks, 
musicians and other personnel put 
out of work- In excess of $30 mil- 
lion in business taxes vvilj he hist to 
the Treasury, representing the tax 
on profits that will not be forth- 
coming. Finally, the unemployed 
will receive unemployment benefits 
and for this, the price in taxes is 
estimated at $126 million. 

More than a dozen bills have been 
introduced in Congress to alleviate, 
in varying degrees, the unnecessary 
hardship. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Our U. S. flag merchant fleet, 
which carries our flag into all ports 
of the world, is in need of a boost. 

In 1948, when our foreign trade 
totaled less than half of what it 
does now, 906 U. S. flag vessels car- 
ried 52.7 per cent of the total* In 
1961, with our foreign trade more 
than doubled, 534 U. S. flag vessels 
carried 8.8 per cent of the total. 

Another cause for concern is that 
91 per cent of L\ S. tlae, dry cargo 
tonnage is more than 15 years old 
and only three per cent less than 
five years old. 

Our 15 subsidized shipping lines 
are replacing older ships with new, 
modern vessels at a rate of between 
15 and 20 a year. Hut, even at this 
rate, block obsolescence of a targe 
part of the merchant fleet will not 
be avoided. 

More than replacement is neces- 
sary if our trade's to follow our Mag. 
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STRIKE THREAT 

continued from page 37 

ture of strikes, they cannot be dis- 
missed as entirely irrational. For 
one thing, they sometimes work 
quite well as a means of achieving 
union goals, especially if manage- 
ment capitulates quickly before the 
wst to employes in terms of lost 
wages has become too severe. They 
work even better when the same 
lesults are achieved with the threat 
rather than the actuality. 

However, an easy capitulation, 
even on a minor issue which is 
hardly worth a strike, may encour- 
age the union to use similar tactics 
over even less consequential issues 
in the future. 

To avoid being continually led 
to the brink of a work stoppage be- 
cause of minor disputes, manage- 
ment may choose to make a stand, 
*nd endure a strike if necessary, in 
order to demonstrate its unwilling- 
ness to be intimidated. The union 
may then find to its surprise that 
it is saddled with a strike that it 
did not really want over issues hard 
to justify to its members. 

The point is simply that even 
when it seems likely to achieve the 
goals of one side to a labor dispute* 
;i strike can easily boomerang. 

Sometimes a strike can serve as 
a valuable reconnaissance in which 
lli* intentions of the other side are 



tested and are made clearer and 
more credible. For example, it can 
demonstrate the seriousness of a 
union demand to a previously skep- 
tical management. 

From the union's standpoint im- 
planting respect for its ability to 
interpret employe needs and for its 
fighting strength may be well worth 
the cost of a strike. In effect, it may 
make future strikes unnecessary be- 
cause the union's demands will seem 
more genuine and its threat will 
seem more convincing. 

Similarly, a previously permis- 
sive management may sometimes 
have no other way of convincing 
a union that it intends to be 
firmer than by enduring a strike, 
I hereby compelling the union to en- 
dure its penalties as well. If the 
strike persuades the union that it 
must moderate its tactics in the 
future, it may be well worth its 
cost to management. 

Granted, then, that a strike can 
serve some useful purpose for either 
side. But all too often a strike oc- 
curs unintentionally or for irrational 
reasons to which the parties, being 
human, cannot readily admit, and 
in either of these two cases they 
are likely to justify the predica- 
ment in which they find themselves 
by inventing plausible reasons for 
I hem plausible at least, to them 
selves. 

To be caught in a position where 
one has to flirt with suicide or ac- 



cept humiliation is itself a humil- 
iating experience. The choice will 
nearly always be to accept a strike, 
since to abandon one's bargaining 
position chiefly to avoid a strike 
might seem like a fatal weakness in 
either side's armor, exposing it to 
domination by the other side. 

But it must surely be a bitter, in- 
furiating experience to discover 
after attempting to bargain for some 
positive goal that one has actually 
been trapped between two highly 
undesirable alternatives. 

In all probability only a minority 
of strikes are deliberately planned, 
and then usually in hopes that the 
other side cannot possibly endure 
for long. 

Yet once the die has been cast, 
il makes little difference how it 
happened or which side blundered 
the most. No matter how chagrined 
each side may feel, the overriding 
issue is now f<» preserve the credi- 
bility of one's bargaining power. 
The opposition must not be given 
any reason for hoping that one can 
be intimidated. In effect, then, a 
strike becomes its own basic issue: 
a mutual demonstration of indomi- 
tability supersedes the original 
causes of disagreement. 

Once a strike begins, a great deal 
more than the unresolved issues of 
the bargaining process is at stake. 
There are also the unbargainable 
intangibles of pride, enmity, and 
an outraged sense of justice. 

It is precisely to avoid such p 
etiological harriers to negotiation 
that cooling-oft periods are invoked, 
and it is for the same reason that 
mediators try at all costs to keep 
the two parties talking rather than 
brooding and plotting by them- 
selves. If a strike is not settled 
quickly enough, it will liegin to feed 
on itself, generating hatred, until 
at last what justifies its continua- 
tion is not the issues over which 
it was called but the villainy of the 
other side. 

Despite 11k traditional antipathy 
of lH>th unions and management to 
arbitration, it is probably looked 
upon by both parties to a protracted 
strike as a face-saving way out of a 
dilemma tlul neither can afield to 
solve by compromising its stand. 

Saving face— in this instance, pre* 
serving at least the formal credi- 
bility of oneV kauaium^ pou. r 
is the main underlying reason for 
most prolonged strikes, and it is 
much easier to save face by acced- 
ing to the suggestions of some neu- 
tral party than to accept the same 
terms because the opposition has 
been insisting on them since the 
strike began. END 
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This Hammond Organ, Model B-3, has unique musical features developed by Hammond, and Is the first choice of professional onanists 
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The new sound of music 
is you at the Hammond Organ 
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Amazing—how a Hammond Organ brings your music back! 



At some time in your life, you prob- 
ably had some musical experience. 
Wouldn't it be wonderful to play an 
instrument again? 

In your first five minutes at the key- 
board, you find out why the Hammond 
Organ brings back your music so eas- 
ily and magically. 

Touch any key ; and hear a rich tone 
roll out. Hold that note . . , and raise 
it from a whisper to a great crescendo, 
by the touch of your foot on a pedal. 
Now change the music. Bring in vio- 
lins, wood-winds, brasses, bells, drums 
■ . f just by moving the Hammond 



Harmonic Drawbars. 

The great secret is that your playing 
sounds so good so soon. Any simple 
tune can have orchestrated effects. 
You use percussion, reverberation, vi- 
brato. And feel confidence and suc- 
cess from the very start. 

As to your investment for this great 
adventure, it can range from about 
$1000 to more than $4000. And . . . 
you can arrange a 30 day home trial 
of any model you want with lessons 
and music included. So mail our cou- 
pon now, and star* limbering up your 
fingers. 
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Please *end free catalog showing 
all Hammond Organs. 
AI*o vend Information on 9Q day 
home trial plan. 
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Let us mind your store. You can save 15%! 

Do you carry four or five insurance policies on your store? Today you can 
get the same coverage in a single Travelers Storeowners Policy and save 
as much as 15%. 

This single Travelers policy covers fire, windstorm, damaged stock and 
fixtures. It can even make up for the net profits you lose during repairs. 
Accidents in your store are covered, too, and so are accidents caused by 
items youVe sold. You can also include burglary and robbery coverage. 

This money-saving Storeowners Policy was originated by The Travelers. 
It's available in all but a few states right now. And you can pay for it by 
the month if you wish. 

You get all kinds of business insurance under the Travelers umbrella. 
Call your Travelers agent or your insurance broker. 
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temptation to mushrrom. Aeroflex 
Laboratories, of Pin in view, 
has about 220 employes and sells 
annually some $5 million worth of 
equipment usod in aerial recon- 
naissance. Aeroflex describes its 
main products as gyroscopically 
stabilized platforms for cameras, 
telescopes, infrared devices, and 
tracking systems to ensure thai the 
device points steadily at its object, 
no matter how fast or unsteadily the 
vehicle is moving. 

Because most of its sales are to 
the government for projects at high 
altitudes and in space, Aeroflex 
could obviously grow at a fast rate. 
The well known pattern of a de- 
fense contractor accepting more and 
more government research work and 
then advertising continually for 
more engineers is an inviting one 
for any such company to emulate. 

Aeroflex, instead, has rejected it. 

The rejection is based on a firm 
conviction that more satisfactory 
profits can be made in the long run 
by running a tight ship, by keeping 
the or ga niza t ion a t ma na geable 
proportions. 

"Within the confines of ethical 
profit ratios, we want to earn all 
the profits possible," says Revere 
G. Sanders, Aeroflex vice president. 
"We know companies that are will- 
ing to settle for two or three per 
cent net profit. They may have their 
own reasons for that. But if we earn 
10 per cent on a $5 million volume, 
vvt' prefer that to earning two per 
cent on a huge sales figure." 

The growth temptation that be- 
sets Aeroflex comes not only from 
outside, but also from within. 

"Give any sales engineer just a 
hint that more business is in the 
offing, and he'll build a castle of 
new projects and new equipment," 
says a corporate officer. "That's 
part of his job, and he has to try 
to put his enthusiasm across to man- 
agement. Our job is to let the 
castles go up only when they can be 
built to last," 

Aeroflex is not against expansion. 
It has grown some each year and 
intends to keep growing. This is in^ 
cidcntal. however, to its interest in 
the final net figure on the profit 
and- loss statement. 

But why can't that figure be in- 
creased by expanding? Why can't 
volume grow rapidly without hurt- 
ing the profit rate? 

"Lots of firms fool themselves into 
thinking it can be done. We don't 
think so in oui kind of business," 
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THE BUSINESS MARKET ANALYSIS BY EMPLOYEE SIZE 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce 

DEPTH 



The business market is shaped like a pyramid. At the top, 
few in number, but enormous in size, the giant corpora- 
tions: "big business." in the base, the multitudes of 
growing, expanding firms employing fewer than 500 
people. There are 4,307,092 of the latter , , . 99% of the 
total market If you sell to business and industry, you 
can't afford to overlook the giants. But it's clear that 
there is much more to the business market than these 
7,418 companies. It's the vast number of smaller firms 
that make up the major portion of your market, hold the 
best hope for profitable sales growth. NATION'S BUSI- 
NESS 750,000-plus audience is pyramided in much the 
same way. With 26,000 executives in the 500 largest 
corporations, plus selective coverage of the presidents, 
owners, partners in more than 500 T 000 other companies, 
you get coverage in depth of the whole business market 
, . , when you advertise in NATION'S BUSINESS. 
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says Col. John R. Martin, company 
president. 

"We think good management 
starts with strong direction from 
the top. As soon as it starts being 
done by committee, the effect ive 
ness declines. You can gradually 
build good managers and create 
well-run expansion. But when you 
try to do it by upgrading men too 
fast or by bringing in outside man- 
agers and putting them in charge 
of operations before they are really 
part of the team— the machine starts 
to creak at the joints/' 

Medium and rebounding 

Hoffman International Corpora- 
[ion is ;] striking example of a 
company that doubled its sales in 
the space of three years and now 
is consciously going the other way 
— reducing its volume in the interest 
of earning more money. 

Hoffman is primarily a maker of 
dry-cleaning and garment- pressing 
equipment. 

A few years ago Hoffman moved 
to expand its long-establisfu^d trade 
by selling more "package" cleaning 
plants. In this highly competitive 
field, with many other companies 
in the same market, credit facil- 
ities had to be made as easy as 
possible. The company arranged 
with financial institutions to finance 
customers* indebtedness, and prom- 
ised that Hoffman International 
would stand behind the loans. 

By doing this, Hoffman pushed 
its gross sales up to more than $14 
million in 1962 from just half that 
much in 1960. Gross profits rose 
satisfactorily as well. But by the 
close of the year it was becoming 
apparent that paper profits can be 
very different from hard cash. Too 
much of the customer indebtedness 
was in default, and sound account- 
ing procedures required setting 
aside more than $7 million of 
reserves against potential loss. A 
year of record sales became a move 
from the black into the red. 

Acting with sharp decisiveness, 
the Hoffman management sold some 
of the firm's divisions profitably for 
a substantial amount of cash to im- 
prove the working capital position. 
Next, according to Comptroller Sid- 
ney Wasser, it turned to tightening 
its credit, upgrading its risks. 

"Of course this is going to cut 
our sales down substantially." says 
Mr. Wasser. "but it will raise our 
profits, and that's what counts." 

Here again, as in the case of 
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Aeroflex, the company is putting 
growth second to profit. 

President Lewis S. List predicts 
that despite the sale of some U.S. 
divisions, '*the European operations 
are expected to maintain their 
steady, profitable expansion. This 
expansion is expected to continue 
because our companies are located 
both in the Common Market and 
the Outer Seven." 

Big and reshuffling 

Textron inc.. offers still another 
aspect of the many- faceted question 
of company growth. Here is a major 
company with 25 divisions in 
widely diversified fields, making 
power saws and eyeglass frames, 
rolling mills and marine motors, 
generators and cooking ware, rocket 
engines and scores of other prod- 
ucts. 

Here, at first glance, is a com- 
pany that seems to be all-out for 
expansion. 

Yet the true Textron picture is a 
curious blend of expansion in some 
areas and sharp cutbacks in others 
all in the interest of solid profit- 
ability. 

Ten years ago Textron was solely 
in the textile business. But the 
Providence, R.L, firm decided that 
il could not earn an adequate re- 
turn in that line alone. It began In 
diversify. By 1962, when its sales 
reached $550 million, textiles rep- 
resented only 13 per cent of the 
total. But still that unit of the busi- 
ness was not bringing a profit rate 
thai satisfied <■>]> management, so 
early this year it was sold for $45 
million. The corporation that had 
been only in textiles is now out of 
that line entirely. 

Even more indicative of Tex- 
tron s selective approach to expan- 
sion and contraction is its handling 
of a division it took over in mid- 
1961. When Textron acquired 
Spencer Kellogg and Sons, that 
company had annual sales of $115 
million, yet was netting only SI 
million. The reason for this low re- 
turn was that much of the volume 
was in the soybean-crushing line, 
requiring a huge amount of equip- 
ment, space and capital to generate 
a small amount of profit. Being 
disinterested in fancy figures on 
total volume. Textron sold off this 
soybean operation, shrunk Spencer 
Kellogg to a much smaller sales 
figure, emphasized research to im- 
prove the remaining operations -and 
now realizes substantially more net 
return on a much lower capital 
investment 

These three examples— which 
span the range from small bus in. ss. 



through medium size to large cor- 
poration—outline sharply the rea- 
sons why companies find that growth 
does not always equal profits. These 
ease histories show why t! i- some 
times a choice between growth and 
profits. For the examples spotlight 
three of the principal ways that 
companies go about achieving 
growth: 

• By expanding the lay-out, add- 
ing more square feet more people. 

• By loosening policies in order 
to make more sales, whether it be 
easier credit terms, less exclusive 
dealerships, or any other method of 
moving more merchandise as the 
prime consideration. 

• By lowering profit margins to 
achieve big volume. 

There is nothing wrong with any 
of the three methods in themselves. 
There are companies, in fact, that 
lose opportunities by going to the 
opposite extreme and keeping their 
facilities too small, their policies 
too tight, their margins too high. 
It is a matter of degree— and the 
degree must be determined separ- 
ately for each company and each 
industry. 

But it is imjx>rlant to recognize 
that company progress based on ex 
pans ion can be as much a delusion 
as the progress of an army that is 
spreading itself too thin and mov- 
ing too far from its supply and con- 
trol center. Its efficiency may be 
declining sharply even though the 
moving pins on a wall map look 
impressive. 

The why of growth 

The question of expansion turns, 
in the final analysis, on the basic 
goals of a company. 

The desirability of company 
growth at this time can bo deter- 
mined by pondering these ques- 
tions : 

1. Is this the time to expand? 

2. How much do we have to invest 
to get additional growth? 

3. What do we gain by expanding 
now? What might we lose? 

4. Is there a risk in not expanding, 
risk of being overrun by growing 
competitors? 

5. How much risk are we willing to 
take for the sake of this expansion? 

6. Is this a permanent kind of ex- 
pansion? If not, are we prepared 
to face the cutback when it comes? 

7. Are there other, more satisfac- 
tory alternatives to profit improve 
ment? 

It is worth noting that not only 
company goals, but also the per- 
ianal goals of the managers are 
(continued on fxige * 
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(Advertisement I 

Can Automation 
Make Your Typists 
More Useful? 

Yes! The creation of ha*u business docu* 
menl> on automated equipment will 
greatly increase the productivity of every 
member of \our office ^talT: typist-, in- 
ventor) control clerks, hilling staffo, eld 
And tftr machine* to tin this wink, aw 
he operated h\ am competent office rtri 
with (fall " in st ruction, 

No longer do large gt&ffa write down, 
add up, figure ouL ami do over. Instead, 
\niir present staflu working with bdiic 
automation ctpiipmeiil. *■ aplnre- all ner- 
essary business data in punched tape or 
edge-punched card-. The lape or cards, 
when fed into other machine- (or Lick 
into I he same machine that created 
them), itpe teller-, eornpute invoices, 
write -ale> ami purchase order-, figure 
payrolls, keep inventory records, and 
prepare a variely of other business docu- 
ment. All with HirprUing -peed: all 
error-free. 

A constant number of office workers can 
handle a growing volume of work. Work 
ihul mice look da\s lo gel out now lake- 
rod\ In Mir- to do. Work thai once kept 
live girl:* franlicaH\ hu>\ now keeps 
three girls occupied — without the -I rain 
often present with noma utoma led pro- 
cedures. 

The tfftatits oj paperwork soars, because 
what the machines do automatically, the 
operator can t do wrong! 

Automated data handling mean- fewer 
pfocedttxefi (tit old workers lo remem- 
ber, for new worker- to forget, and for 
management to control anil -npervise. 
Since ihese machines are simple to 
understand and eas> lo operate* there is 
no problem of hreukiug in personnel* 

I lii- i- ellieieni. pint tu til automation in 
the area- thai m-ed it the ino-1: t\pitig. 
hilling, im niton mMiinI, -ale-, pun ha- 
ing, and iulcr-oflice communications. 

And, h&sio automation i> low-cost. In 
terms of one worker's annual wage, it 
i- downright iuexpi-n-m-. 

I in the lull stOTj on basic automation, 
i all voui loeal I i iik ii S\-a<io^ m;nL I lr 
uill he glad to disr u^ tilliee aulomalion 
wilfi you and your management staff. 
Or write: Friden, Inc., Depi, \B. S^n 
l.eandro, I alifornia. 

\.k ier a free cops of ,mr booklet: 
"Some Ha-i< VneU \hmit Ha-n \ U lo 
mat ion/* 





We know what ails many businesses: 
the high cost of paperwork. 

The high cost of typing and figuring 
invoices, purchase orders, sales 
orders, statements, and similar work. 

We know the cure, too: The Friden 
Com put y per. the automatic typing 
and figuring machine. 

The Computypcr reads data from 
punched paper tapes, edge-punched 
cards, or tab cards. Simultaneously 
it turns this data into complete in- 
voices, purchase orders, or other 
similar documents. Almost every- 
thing is done automatically. 

Sates, Service and 



The Computyper does more. While 
it types and computes an invoice, it 
creates a by-product punched tape 
that in turn prepares an accounts 
receivable register. While the Com- 
pulyper writes purchase orders, it 
creates a by-product punched tape 
(hat will prepare an accounts pay- 
able report. While the Computypcr 
automates one office function, its by- 
product tapes automate others. 

That's how to cut costs. Easily. 
Permanently. The Computypcr is in- 
expensive to own, easy to operate. 
For full details on how the Friden 
Computyper can cut your soaring 
overhead, call your local Friden 
Systems man. Or write: Friden, Inc., 
San Leandro. California. 

This is practical automation by 
Friden— for business and industry. 

Friden 

Instruction Throughout the I S ami World 



ON MONDAY, JUNE 3, 1963... 

a new sales management team began working toward 
even better service for Rock Island shippers 



There's a progressive new sales philosophy on the Rock 
Island railroad. It is marked by a reorganization and 
expansion of the sales management team. 

For example, there is now, for the first time, a general 
sales manager (many railroads do not recognize this posi- 
tion ). Under him, there are two new freight sales man- 
agers -for broader customer service. There's a newly* 
appointed manager of sales planning to research customer 
wants and needs and the best ways to fulfill them; a 
manager of TOFC (trailer on flat car) to increase the 
ability of the Rock Island's rapidly expanding piggyback 
division to serve the public: a manager of special equip- 
ment to insure effective use of the Rock Island's fleet of 
thousands of specialized cars; and a director of sales train- 
ing and management development to make sure there is a 
continuous infusion of young, able blood into the sales de- 
partment, as well as to provide periodic refresher courses. 

"We expect these changes to result in constantly im- 
proving service to shippers/* says Elden A. Tharp, Rock 
Island traffic vice president. "Our men must be specialists 
in solving shippers' problems - whether special routings, 
new rates, use of specialized equipment, or the develop- 
ment of market opportunities/' 

ROCK ISLAND LINES 

The railroad of planned progress 
...geared to the nation's future 
Chicago 5 



Adds Rock Island president R, Eilis Johnson, M This is 
another phase of the Rock Island railroad's ceaseless 
efforts to provide the best transportation system avail- 
able, and is further evidence that we are living up to our 
slogan, 'the railroad of planned progress . geared to the 
nation's future/" 
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Three ingredients for 
getting to the top 

There's no easy road to the top for most 
of us. 

"Luck, personality, playing politics and mar- 
rying the boss's daughter have been overplayed 
as stairways to success for the average man 
on the way up," says Dr. Joseph D. Cooper, 
management consultant. 

J 'Nor is hard work in itself the big key to 
success," adds Dr. Cooper, who is writing a 
book on how to get to the top. He recently 
wrote one on how to get more done in less 
time. 

What counts, according to Dr. Cooper, is how 
you channel your hard work. He lists three 
main ingredients for success: 

1. Have dear goals and supporting plans to 
reach them. This forces you to think ahead. 

2. Build a desired image of capability in the 
eyes of others. What's most important when 
you're being considered for promotion is not 
how you see yourself, but how others view you, 
rightly or wrongly. 

3. Your advancement up the ladder should be 
a natural product of planning and building 
your image. As you rise, you must take new 
inventories of your capabilities and self-devel- 
opment needs. You may need to make adjust- 
ments. People must see you adapt gracefully 
so that they take your growth as confirmation 
of their faith in you. 

Tax men eye clubs 

Your country club expenses may go up or 
down, depending on the outcome of activities 
and discussions at Internal Revenue. 

IRS is tightening up on compliance by tax- 



exempt social organizations, and your club 
may lose its exempt status if it caters to out 
side groups on a regular basis, Taxing the 
clubs income could create a financial crisis, 
lead to a dues increase or assessment. 

The Club Manager's Association got an un- 
derstanding from IRS that use of the club for 
an outside party by a club member who picks 
up the whole tab himself is not inconsistent 
with the club's purposes, and would not under- 
mine its exempt status. 

You may get a tax saving if IRS goes along 
wtth a suggestion that all charges under $25 
be exempt from the 20 per cent excise tax. 
This would reduce the cost of tocker rental, 
golf club storage and other services now taxed. 

Get enough sleep? 

As an executive you need just about the 
same amount of sleep as anyone else, although 
the need does vary from one individual to an- 
other. 

How much do you need? Unless you are ex* 
ceptional, you can't work your best with less 
than six hours. 

For each hour up to six, your efficiency at 
the office the next day will increase greatly, 
according to Dr. Nathaniel Kleitman of Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Another hour or two will boost the average 
person's efficiency a little more, tests show, 
but any sleep beyond eight hours won't improve 
it much, if at all. 

The executive's problem, says Dr. Kleitman, 
is really how to get to sleep, Many executives 
suffer insomnia because they are creative, bear 
heavy responsibilities, and often take office 
problems home with them. 

If you have difficulty getting to sleep, he 
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suggests that you try taking an emotional 
mental rest for two hours before bedtime. 

Shut out creative thinking. Read, watch TV. 
or get into nonstimulating discussion. 

Vacation tips 

IRS notes that losses from thefts, which may 
occur in your home, car or hotel room, while 
vacationing, are deductible for income tax pur- 
poses. Also, generally, state taxes on gasoline. 

Thinking about trying skin-diving? Before 
you do, the American Red Cross warns that, 
among other things, you should be able to pass 
five tests: Swim 300 yards, tread water for 
three minutes, tow an inert swimmer 40 yards, 
stay afloat 15 minutes, and swim under water 
15 yards. 

Driving in Europe 

Will you be driving in Europe this summer? 
If you plan to, and will be driving for 25 days 
or longer, you can save money by leasing in- 
stead of renting a car or getting into a guar 
anteed repurchase plan. 

You pay only depreciation costs, which come 
to less than rental for long term use, and you 
get to drive a brand new car for an unlimited 
number of miles at no extra cost except for gas. 

The advantage over a repurchase plan is that 
you don't have to put up the purchase price to 
start with. 

Take a Simca. Hans G, Baumann. manager 
of AAA's International Travel Department, fig- 
ures your saving this way on a 40-day trip, 
assuming you will drive 100 kilometers (62 
miles) a day: 

Rental would cost you $378— $198 basic 
rental rate at $4.95 a day and $180 for the 



4,000 kilometers driven at 4.5 cents per kilo- 
meter. Leasing would cost a flat $316 deprecia* 
tion, and you could drive as many miles as you 
wished. 

In either case, you pay for your own gas. 

Insurance coverage is the same either way— 
collision, public liability, fire and theft. But 
under teasing you pay only the first $50 of col- 
lision damages. On a rental plan t you pay the 
first $100 of colliston damages and also of 
losses due to fire and theft. 



When in Rome... 

From time to time Personal Outlook tells 
you about some good but little-known places 
off the beaten path of tourists where you can 
enjoy a good meal and maybe entertain on your 
travels. We get the information from Americans 
who have been to the places and recommend 
them, and pass it along for your consideration. 

In Rome, a good restaurant is Angelino's 
in Piazza Margana, near Via delle Botteghe 
Oscure. Not far from Piazza Venezia, it has 
good music and food, not too expensive. 

La Sacrestia, in what used to be a small 
church, is just being discovered off the Piazza 
of the Pantheon. There's music with your din- 
ner, and a mind reader who answers questions 
you've written on a folded piece of paper. 

If you're looking for the best spaghetti, 
those whoVe been there say Al Moro t near 
Galleria Colonna, has it. The specialty is spa* 
ghetti al mora— raw eggs are dropped into a 
dish of steaming spaghetti and stirred. 

In Istanbul a five-mile drive or taxi ride will 
get you to Bogazici on the Bosphorus. 

There you can enjoy cocktails by the water 
move inside for excellent food and dancing. 
Described as very lovely, fairly expensive, 
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continued from page 48 

involved. Ideally, the two should 
be identical, but there are cases of 
publicly held companies where they 
may diverge. 

Assume that an individual has 
created a small chain of drug stores. 
By the time the fifth or sixth store 
has been established, the group may 
have become as Large as it ought to 
be, from the standpoint of the 
owner's pocketbook. Aside from any 
ambition he may have to expand 
for the sake of prestige, new stores 
may represent more investment, 
attain and risk than the monetary 
return is worth. 

But suppose this same chain has 
sold part of its shares to the pub- 
lic? The value of the founder's 
equity in the business will then 
depend on the 1 public's estimate of 
the enterprise. He must Still think 
in terms of profits, for that will be 
live public's ultimate yardstick, too. 
But, in this instance, he may also 
benefit from the sheer momentum 
of growth. Investors probably pre- 
fer to see more stores going up 
and more total income being cre- 
ated—even if the rate of return falls 
a little. In this case, if the founder 
is disinclined to take on the man- 
agement of more stores, he will be 
out of line with the wishes of the 
other owners. 

Growth can take many forms. 
The three kinds discussed earlier in 
this article all have their uses at 
certain times. They are not, how- 
ever, the only ways for a company 
to progress. Growth that results 
from new product research, for ex- 
ample, is painstaking, but often 
carries greater rewards than dcx*s 
quick expansion. Growth that is 
forced on the company by an al- 
ready expanding market is almost 
unfailingly healthy. Whenever prog- 
ress can be based on more efficient 
use of existing facilities, it takes 
priority over any other form of 
growth. 

The art of the manager is in sur- 
veying all these possibilities, select- 
ing the ones that fit his image of 
what the company ought to be, and 
setting them in motion whenever 
the odds are solidly favorable. 

-CHARLES A. CKRAMl 

REPRINTS of "How to Get Most from 
Growth" may be obtained for 30 
cents a copy, $14 per 100, or $120 
per 1 000 postpaid from Nation's 
Business. 1615 U St. AMi\. Wash- 
ington 6. D C, Please enclose re- 
mittance with order. 




Population Growth 

1950-40 I960 75* 
1 1 Western States 37.5% 43.5% 
All Other States 1 4,6% 1 9,5% 

"Frof*£ii©nj by SKP»*ord "t#i*orch IrHliTu'* 



Climate is not the only reason. Opportunity is decisive. 
And opportunity for sound industrial growth — bringing 
jobs and homes and all the rest of it — depends on the 
availability of raw materials convertible into wealth. 

This is the strength and the promise of what we call 
"Treasure Chest Land", the vast Utah, Idaho, Colorado 
and Wyoming area served by Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany and subsidiary, The Western Colorado Power Co. 

Here in the strategic center of America's fastest growing 
region are virtually untouched and inexhaustible stores of 
every mineral and raw chemical needed by modem indus- 
try. Opportunity? Unlimited. 

Get the complete story in our brochure, "A Treasure Chest 
in the Growing West*'. 



Write to: 

D. H White, Manager 
Sales and Marketing Dept. 
Dept. I2b\ Utah Power & Light Co, 
Salt Lake City 10\ Utah 
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MEN BOUGHT THREE JUST LIKE IT" 



"Dodge gave us a Perkins-pow- 
ered medium-tonnage demon- 
strator to try out. We used it for 
1 1,200 miles in stop-and-go 
freight pickup and delivery serv- 
ice. Then we ordered three 
Dodges just like it. Why? Because 
the Dodge-Perkins gave us 12,3 
miles to a gallon where a gasoline 
job on the same route, doing the 
same kind of work, gave us 6.7 
miles to a gallon. And remember, 
diesel fuel often costs less. More 



than that, with the Dodge-Perkins 
we didn't have any ignition and 
carburetor trouble, or periodic 

tune-Up expenses/' Wooleyhan 
Transport Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 

There are four Dodge-Perkins 
medium-tonnage diesels de- 
signed for substantial savings in 
city pickup and delivery service. 
Two are conventional, two are of 
cab forward design with a BBC of 
89 3 / 4 ". GVWs range from 15,000 
lbs. to 22,000 lbs. P GCWs from 



34,000 lbs, to 36,000 lbs. in both 
styles. Just recently the Perkins 
engine had its gross horsepower 
increased to 131, its gross torque 
to 284 Ibs./ft, All four offer you a 
choice of single* or 2-speed axle, 
4- or 5-speed transmission. And, 
like every other Job-Rated Dodge 
truck, they are priced lower than 
most of the competition, right in 
line with the rest Your Dodge 
truck dealer has a new finance_ 
plan to tell you about, too. 



DODGE DIVISION 



V9 CHRYSLER 

VjZw motors corporation 



Nation's Business 
symposium 
explores 

Management 
in the future 

American tsisfmss is heading into a make or break era in vvjiic h 
the free enterprise system will face its greatest test. 

That's the assessment of seven leading management thinkers who 
participated in a symposium sjHmsored by Nation's Hi/sin f.ss. 
Four articles digesting the afternoon- long symposium begin on 
page 57. 

The future these men foresee is one of both bright and bleak poten- 
tialities. 

Competition in the next 10 to 15 years, they agree, will build 
sharply, with the fate of American companies riding not only on their 
performance in domestic markets but increasingly on their ability to page opening 

fight for sales against able, fast-moving foreign competitors. of four P art symposium 

They exj>eet the already narrowing margin for error in manage- 
ment decision-making to shrink even more, while demands for high- 
quality work will rise correspondingly, 

They foresee a growing need for innovation by U.S. companies 
and tell why they believe it is an absolute necessity for American 
businessmen to take their ease for the cumpctitivccnterpri.se economy 
to the people of this country and the world 

They predict an intensifying struggle for the removal of govern- 
ment-imposed harriers to business growth. 

These are but a few of the highlights from the symposium 

At the invitation of Nation's Biisinkss. the symposium was 
moderated by Dean Courtney (\ Brown of the Columbia University 
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Graduate School of Business. Dean Brown, an experienced pane] 
moderator, worked in part with questions supplied by the edjtors of 
Nation's Business* 

Other participants were Da use L. Bibby, president of the Reming- 
ton Rand Division of Sperry Rand Corporation; John Burns, a 
former president of the Radio Corporation of America; Ray R. 
Eppert, president of Burroughs Corp.; Albrecht M. Lederer, of New 
York, management consultant and current president of the Inter- 
national Committee of Scientific Management (known by its 
French initials, ClOS > : Dr. H. B. Maynard, president of the May 
riard Research Council, a business advisory group, and David 
Rockefeller, president of the Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Four of the participants are mcmbeis of the advisory board for the 
Thirteenth Triennial International Management Congress, which will 
be held in New York City this September under the auspices of 
OCXS and its American member organization, the Council for Inter- 
national Progress in Management CIPM assisted Nation's Rust 
nkss in setting up the symposium. 

The first phase of the symposium— dealing with future business 
competition— begins on the facing page. 



Panelists met in suite of a New York City hotel. Their comments were transcribed by stenotypist who is at 
far left. Others, reading clockwise, are Messrs. Bibby. Brown, Burns. Lederer, Maynard. Rockefeller, and Eppert 
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David Rockefeller, left, listens as Burroughs president Eppert emphasizes the impact of new product research 
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Management 
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l.Why competition 
will be tougher 

More world-minded managers are needed 
if U. 8. is to get its share of global market 



Dean Brown: Is competition going to 
be as tough as some think it will 
be in the years ahead and, if so, 
what can an alert company do now 
to prepare for it? 

Mr. Lederer: From the international 
point of view, competition will be 
keener ln'cmiM' of the consolidation 
ot th«- Kuropcan Common Market, 
the increase of their productive ca- 
pabilities, their increase in efficiency 
in managing. Also. I feel that the 
exclusion of Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth from the Common 
Market will make them greater 
competitors. 
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Dean Brown: What about competi- 
tion domestically, across industry 
lines? 

Mr. Bibby: It is going to he much 
tougher. First, because of better- 
trained and better-informed man- 
agement. And secondly, the infor- 
mation which management will 
have will be more factual, more 
precise, and of greater use. 

Dean Brown; I have heard it said 
that one of the reasons for keener 
competition ahead is that we ar: 
becoming a more affluent society. 
Is then- anything in that? 



Mr. Eppert: Yes. 1 think so. We 
should underscore the importance of 
research and development, because 
we are not filling needs so much 
as we are creating wants, and these 
more exotic products the advanced 
products coming from our labora- 
tories—are playing a key role in 
determining the competitive status 
of a given company or industry. 

Mr. Rockefeller: I would like to sup- 
plement what Mr. Lederer has said 
by suggesting that one add Japan 
as an element which is going to 
contribute substantially to increased 
competition. In the old days, people 
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thought of Japan as a country which 
was skilled at copying and had 
cheap labor. Many tended to write 
them off in other respects. The ex- 
perience of the postwar era shows 
they are excellent managers and 
skillful innovators as we IK I believe 
their competition will be felt in- 
creasingly. 

Dean Brown: Are there specific ways 
that American companies can adapt 
themselves to growth abroad, to the 
greater competition? 

Mr. Maynard: There is one thing— 
this applies particularly to smaller 
businesses— which I think we all 
can agree on. Managers must re- 
solve to manage as well as they 
know how, right now. I'm impressed 
by the gap between management's 
knowledge as it is practiced in some 
of our largest companies and the 
actual application of that knowl- 
edge in the great number of smaller 
and medium -sized businesses. We 
can do a lot to fit ourselves for fu- 
ture competition by doing the 
things we know how to do with re- 
solve. 

Dean Brown: Are you stigg<*sting 
that part of the task of management 
(raining is to get across the idea 
of follow-through? 

Mr. Maynard: Exactly. 

Dean Brown: Mr Bibby said better 
management methods abroad are 
going to figure in future competi- 
tion. What can American business- 
men leam from businessmen 
.broad? 

Mr. Bibby: Well, two things. One is 
lhat companies abroad seem to 



ate with far less staff than we 
They are much leaner as far as 
administrative overhead is con- 
cerned. And they do a very credit- 
able job in this area. 

Secondly, there is greater com- 
patibility of interest between gov- 
ernment, labor and business abroad 
than there appears to be in this 
country. If we could gel more of 
this compatibility, it might he help- 
ful. 

Mr. Lederer: The decision- ma king 
process in the European company 
is more precise, faster and much 
more effective. That's true all the 
way through management, includ- 
ing financial operations. 

Mr. Eppert: There is a basic involved 
here that we should not overlook: 
Today we need the world market 
more than the world market needs 
us. In order to achieve our objec- 
tives at home we need a greater 
orientation on the part of manage- 
ment so far as the world market is 
concerned We cannot ignore it and 
achieve or even hold our goals here 
at home. They are irrevocably 
locked up with what goes on in the 
world market. 

We also should not overlook the 
opportunities that we will en- 
counter. They will be numerous. 

Dean Brown: Mr. Bibby mentioned 
that foreign management tends to 
run leaner. Mr. Lederer made the 
point that they are able to make 
decisions more promptly 

What do you think about this, 
Mr. Burns? 

Mr. Burns: Well, I don't have any 
specific knowledge of these things. 
I think we ought to document them 
a bit before we accept them as 
facts. 

Dean Brown: Lord Geoffrey Hey- 





worth mentioned several years ago 
that in Unilever, one of the great 
foreign corporations, he found thai, 
the number of managers per number 
of units of activity was related to 
the degree of development in which 
the company was working. In the 
lesser developed countries, there 
were fewer managers for a given 
volume. The more developed, the 
more managers. 

Could this be part of (he ex pla- 
na 1 ion? 

Mr. Bibby: Quite possibly. 

Mr. Burns: Unilever has a unit here, 
in Lever Brothers, and while I 
don't know this for a fact, my guess 
is that Lever Brothers' basic ratios 
are probably no different from other 
companies in the same field. 

Dean Brown: Let's move to another 
point: the greater ability of the 
foreign manager to work in har- 
mony wilh government and labor. 
Is this a fact of life? 

Mr. Rockefeller: Certainly in Europe 
there is a greater tendency toward 
what we have come to know as a 
directed economy. The government 
plans, to a considerable extent, the 
direction of investments and the 
allocation of resources, so that this 
has an important impact on mana- 
gerial decisions. European execu- 
tives don't have the latitude of our 
managers with respect to going into 
new fields. It is also true that as 
the result of long experience, they 
have been forced to work more 
closely with government than many 
of our managers have. Whether this 
means they are better managers, 
I'm not so sure. Certainly they are 
different. 

Mr. Eppert: In postwar Germany 
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you find a good illustration of how 
labor has been to some extent more 
understanding of the economic re- 
alities. 

If any nation was ever edu- 
cated on the fatality of unbridled 
inflation, (iermanv was, following 
World War L 

1 was much interested in talking 
to a German trade union group that 
visited Detroit a few years ago. 
They weren't buying some of the 
(lungs they were hearing at Soli- 
ihrlix House and other places. 
They wanted no part of anything 
that would be inflationary. And, 
you will recall it is only in recent 
years that the unions in West 
Germany have been asking for 
things, and properly so. They were 
very restrained in their demands 
until Germany was well on its way- 
Dean Brown: Didn't we have a dif- 
ferent kind of situation there— la- 
bor-management coder ermi nation? 
Do you recall the phrase? 

Mr. Eppert: Yes. As a matter of 
fact, accompanying this team to 
Detroit were some government offi- 
cials involved in the economic res- 
toration of Germany. And it was 
an excellent team. Business also 
was represented, I might add. 

Dean Brown: Do these background 
differences between management in 
Europe and in the United Slates 
suggest ways in which our business 
organizations may change in the 
years ahead? 

Mr. Lederer: I would think they 
should. 

For example, take the question 
tif whether there are more managers 
in Europe or in the United States. 
II is not so much the number of 
managers in a given enterprise, but 
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how speedily you get a decision. 
Decision-making is often impeded 
in the United States by an excess 
of staff. 

Dean Brown: This was described by 
a former U. S. secretary of defense 
as the 'foul-up" factor. 

Mr. Lederer; I know of one large 
company in Europe that made a 
study in its own organization— this 
might be applicable in the United 
States-as to where decisions are 
made or should be made, irrespec- 
tive of the organization chart, pro- 
cedures or manuals. They found a 
most interesting thing: All the man- 
uals they had just weren't worth 
anything in practice because the de- 
cisions were made elsewhere. They 
reconstituted and reconstructed so 
that where the decision was actually 
made, there would be the respon- 
sibility. 

Dean Brown: You mean they found 
a shadow organization alongside the 
corporate organizational chart 0 




Mr. Lederer: That's right. Therefore, 
they reconstructed themselves. And 
I think today it is probably the 
best-managed company in Europe. 

We have done consulting work 
abroad. A typical study ends up 
with recommendations. We find the 
recommendations, once they are 
understood and found sound, are 
adopted much more quickly by 
European managers than by Ameri- 
cans who have to consult with so 
many other people first. 

Mr. Bibby: It is hard to generalize. 
You get the opinion in traveling 
around, as I do, that the men who 
make the decisions in business 
abroad tend to be more thorough 
in their evaluation of a recom- 
mended course of action than we 
are in this country. They delve 
more deeply into the details of what 
is involved before committing them- 
selves. Once having made that com- 
mitment, you can rest assured that 
it will be with you for a while. 
When you put out computers which 
you hope will stay for a long period 
of time, it is important how 
thoroughly the company has evalu- 
ated your position. 

Mr. Rockefeller: I wonder if what 
Dause Bibby just said doesn't lead 
to a partial answer to what Amer- 
ican managers can do to meet com- 
petition. 

The reason we have a surplus of 
staff in our country may in part be 
due to our wealthier society. If 
this is the case, if competition is 
increasing, one of the first things 
management in this country is going 
to have to do is to find ways of 
cutting costs by reducing staff and 
streamlining it 

Mr. Burns: To me, it is difficult to 
generalize, Each country has dif- 
ferent problems. 

For example, Italy, recovering 
from the war with its own govern- 
ment controlling about 20 per cent 
of private business, had quite a 
different set of problems than we do. 

In working with the Dutch in the 
electronics field— Phillips, of course, 
is one of the outstanding companies 
and has excellent management— I 
was interested in their committee 
management viewpoints, which 
have changed markedly with time. 
Their State Department works for 
them, trying to produce business for 
them. 

One of the areas that causes 
large staff is the relationship be- 
tween our businesses and our govern- 
ment. While much of it is necessary 
and good, even a small U. S. organi- 




Responding to question asked by Dean 
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zation uses a high percentage of its 
staff time dealing with government 
affairs, government controls and 
other relationships. 

Mr. Eppert: One of our big prob- 
lems in competition— again referring 
to the world market— is America's 
position vis-a-vis other economies. 
Then there's a little phrase, 
"balance of payments." We can't 
overlook it if we are going to have 
a happy future down the road. 

What do we export? Starting with 
the premise that there is a labor or 
cost differential for a similar prod- 
uct, it seems to me that we have to 
reconcile ourselves to the fact that 
we are not going to build some 
things in this country that we are 
now building. Our answer must be to 
export what might be called Model 
Two products stemming from re- 
search and development, where we 
have the greatest pool of com- 
petency in the world, while the im- 
porting countries are in a Model 
One phase. And when they move 
to Model Two, which they will, 
we'd better be ready with Model 
Three. 

Mr, Lederer: This bears out an 
example which is brought to mind 
by your comments: the large Dutch 
textile organization that is suc- 
cessfully competing with Japanese 
textiles in Indonesia and every 
where else. An officer of the Dutch 
firm was asked, "What is your 
secret that you are not afraid of 
Japanese competition?" He said, 
"There is only one thing. If I am 
ahead of the Japanese one year in 
styling, I don't have to be afraid 
This is "Model Two." 

Dean Brown: This conversation has 
convinced me that the pressures 
managers will face in the years 
ahead are going to become more 
intense. Management is going to 
become a more complex and difficult 
project 
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2. You can shape 
business climate 

More action by businessmen is prescribed 
to insure the vitality of free enterprise 



Mr* Bibby: I believe there must be 
some meeting of the minds between 
Ihe principal segments of our econ- 
omy to solve our problems. One 
may dislike the phrase, ''managed 
economy," but the fact remains that 
more intelligent long-range national 
planning is being done by some of 
our international friends than we 
are doing here. Whether it is the 
sheer magnitude of the job that 
stifles us, Fm not quite sure. 

With the new equipment that is 
available, it is quite possible for one 
to construct various models of 
economic activity and to evaluate 
those models based on a given set 
of assumptions. 

1 am told the Russians have be- 
gun to set up a series of regional 
computation centers in which the 
whole area of activity is devoted to 
a planned approach to bettering the 
economy for that particular segment 
of that particular area. 

Mr. Eppert: I don't blame the Rus- 
sians for trying to do what they are 
doing because they have been at- 
tempting to manage and budget and 
blueprint right down to payrolls by 
liates and disposition of products 
and everything else for roughly one 
million enterprises, 

lt\s never worked under any plan 
that they have set up for a five-year 
or six-year or seven-year period. 
Now, I don't buy the idea that we 
.should ever approach this problem 
on a national basis or even a region- 
al basis or anything other than an 
individual company basis, because 
if we do, if we were to follow that 
lead, in effect, we would be saying 
we should come under the umbrella 
of something other than what we 
call free competitive enterprise, 

Mr Lederer: I was told in Zurich 
that the greatest boon for central 
Marxian planning in (he Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is the 
computer. 



Mr. Eppert: Lets fight them on an 
individual, free competitive basis. 
We haven't damned the government 
yet. but if you take the 1962 Wash- 
ington position on a steel price 
increase, an adamant position that 
a price should not be increased, 
and they were talking about an in- 
dustry, not one company but a lot 
of companies, each competing with 
the other, it seems to me that at- 
titude carried to the extreme could 
point toward nationalization. Brit- 
ain did that, you know, and then 
had to back up. 

Mr, Bibby: Ray. I want to be sure 
I'm not misunderstood. 

What I was trying to portray and 
probe, perhaps in insufficient words, 
was simply this: It seems to me, 
through the use of more modern 
machines and techniques, the ability 
of a nation to do a more intelligent 
job of setting forth its objectives 
can be achieved. 

I'll take the Common Market, as 
opposed to Russia, The Common 
Market has done a tremendous job 
in setting forth certain kinds of 
well thought-out objectives and in- 
forming the various segments of the 
Common Market economy what 
these objectives are. 

To this extent, whether we like it 
or not. our government does a lot 
of planning. 

My only plea is for more intelli- 
gent planning. 

Mr. Eppert: I think one of the big 

jobs before management and gov- 
ernment is to get a better under 
standing in government of what it 
is that makes American business 
what it is, and what we need to do 
or not do to preserve that which we 
have. 

Taxes are tremendously impor- 
tant. 

Someone once asked a manager: 
"Do taxes have any place in the 
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decisions you make?" He replied, 
" Yes, 52 per cent." 

Mr. Burns: I would like to make one 
point which I think is directly re- 
lated to our business problems. I 
think it is a very serious one. It has 
to do with our antitrust philosophy, 
In the United States this philosophy 
is too far behind the times. Our 
economic and business practices 
have outrun our antitrust theory. 
I'm going to describe in two 
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sentences two facts which don't 
sound like the free enterprise system 
as we were taught in our college 
days. 

Number one, that three or four 
companies in most of the mature in- 
dustries—by that I mean industries 
that have been in existence for a 
number of decades— three or four 
companies do 50 to 90 per cent of 
the business in that industry and 
their prices to customers are basi- 
cally stable. Yet competition is 
fierce. 

The second one, which seems to 
be a refutation of this, is that small 
businesses have increased about 40 
per cent in the last three decades. 
That's out of the Rockefeller Report. 

Now, I think that a good part of 
our antitrust practices are aimed at 
trying to prevent things that have 
already happened. The concentra- 
tion of industry is a necessary thing 
and must be accomplished in order 
to get the economy to go on. That's 
a practical fact of life. I do think 
there is a tremendous need for a re- 
statement of our basic economic 
philosophy so that the government 
in turn can adjust itself to the prob- 
lem. 

Dean Brown: What we are really get- 
ting to is that with regard to any 
participation in a national plan, 
with regard to taxes and tax policy, 
with regard to antitrust policy, there 
are important responsibilities that 
managers should accept. These are 
helping to influence the environment 
in which business executives func- 
tion. 

Mr. Barns: Yes. The federal trade 
laws. This is a little overstated, but 
I think it's almost impossible to 
operate under the welter of federal 
trade laws and comply fully. A 
good cleaning up, for the good of 
the nation, not just for the good of 
business would l>e most helpful. 

Dean Brown: It would seem to fol- 
low that managers who are inclined 
to stay within the interests of their 
particular businesses are failing in 
part of their job. Is that right? 

Mr. Eppert: Well, I think the time 
has come when more and more busi- 
nessmen have got to speak out. I 
don't think we can stand mute and 
then bemoan the fact in arrears— 
that this was something that was 
decimating and should not have 
been done. 

Dean Brown: Is there anything with- 



in the present training of a manager 
to equip him for this kind of ex- 
perience? 

Mr. Eppert: I'm talking now about 
the federal government's position in 
relation to business, because no mat- 
ter how proficient management is, 
how well trained, how efficient, pro- 
ficiency and efficiency will not do 
the job without a proper under- 
standing on the part of government. 

Dean Brown: To what extent does 
management have the responsibility 
to develop this awareness on the 
part of government officers? The 
government is no! abstract, Jt is 
people, individual people. 

Mr. Eppert: I think we have a re- 
sponsibility which goes far beyond 
our own businesses. The thing we 
are really trying to say here is that 
it is up to business to protect, de- 
fine, and teach- where necessary - 
what free competitive enterprise is 
ail about. 

Mr. Bibby: I'm sure you would agree 
that if there were more knowledge 
about balance of payments, if there 
were more knowledge about our oh 
solete plants and equipment, if there 
were more knowledge about anti- 
trust restrictions, that would help. 

Mr, Eppert: It certainly would. 

Mr. Bibby: I was suggesting earlier 
that some of our modern machinery 
gives us the ability to correlate a 
lot of facts which we did not have 
heretofore. 

Mr. Lederer: When you look back 
on these various views, don't you 
come to the ultimate purpose of 
managing? Is it to produce goods or 
services? It it is to produce goods 
and services for the greatest num- 
ber of people, you can use any kind 
of system you like, with or without 
the computer. 

If you say the ultimate purpose is 
to develop a society and you do it 
under the competitive system we 
enjoy, then, it seems to me, the 
proper starting point for relation- 
ships between government and busi 
ness begins with that concept. You 
build your policies from that jwint 
on, not the other way around, 

Dean Brown: I think two new dimen- 
sions for management are emerg- 
ing from this conversation. One is 
to help condition the environment; 
and two T to equip ourselves with the 
knowledge of the quantitative han- 
dling of data in a way to make us 
more efficient. 



Mr. Maynard: We talk about the 
necessity for the manager to eondi- 
tion his environment if we are go- 
ing to make things come out the 
way we would like them to. Isn't 
there another side to this question, 
that the manager must be perhaps 
more perceptive of changes than he 
has been in the past? Because the 
forces sweeping the world at the 
present time are so strong he is 
bound to have to do some adjusting 
himself. He can't make the world 
come out in his pattern. He has got 
to unde rstand the pattern the vast 
majority of the people are formulat- 
ing in their own minds and adjust 
himself to that, at leas! in part. 

Mr Lederer: We must strike that 
balance. We have the tools in our 
laboratory which can absolutely 
wipe out the kind of society that we 
are used to living with unless we 
know how to use these tools care- 
fully and skillfully to preserve our 
society and make it stronger. A 
manager has no choice except to 
face up to that. 

The goal of this society is its cul- 
ture and civilization. If we go to 
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other cultures, their goals are dif- 
ferent and their outlooks on what 
makes society, what makes the in- 
dividual, wlial part he plays in the 
whole scheme of things, are differ- 
ent than ours. 

All right, that's their problem. 
Ours is to relate, to be careful that 
these enormous energies that have 
been released in the field of tech- 
nology and human endeavor are 
managed by the businessman for the 
goals, both economic and cultural, 
ethically acceptable to society. 

Mr. Bibby: I don T l think one in busi- 
ness can divorce himself from the 
hopes and needs and fears of the 
community in which he resides, 
whether that be local, state, nation- 
al or the world at large. 

As a matter of fact, we live in a 
world community. I would suggest 
further that we Americans are quite 
naive in international affairs. We 
know very little about the cultures 
and traditions of many parts of the 
globe. To learn more is one of the 
great challenges facing the manager 
of tomorrow. 

One requirement for future exec- 
utives will be training and ex peri - 
ience in international affairs. In 
addition, I don't think any manager 
will be able to afford to be scien- 
tifically illiterate. He will need an 
understanding of some of the more 
complex and complicated devices 
with which he will be confronted. 
That doesn't mean he has to be an 
engineer. It certainly means he has 
to be exposed to some of the con- 
cepts and practices that are going 
to face him in the future. 

Dean Brown: There is no question 
about the fact that as management 
moves out of its front door into the 
community, it faces a far more com- 
plex world. To be an effective per- 
suader in the field of public policy, 
whether it is tax policy, labor pol- 
icy, or other kinds of policies, the 
businessman has got to move beyond 
his present development. 

Mr. Eppert: The success of any busi- 
ness depends upon creativity and 
innovation. If we conform, then we 
will fail. If we innovate, we'll suc- 
ceed. And that will be determined, 
not by U. 8. competition, but by 
world competition. It is important 
to stress and res tress the funda- 
mentals in our educational system. 

Dean Brown: Let me get this down 
to what seems to me is a very press* 
ing problem of our day. 

Two thirds of the world has its 
major development ahead of it. We 
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are all familiar with the efforts being 
made to accelerate that develop- 
ment. One of the most serious miss- 
ing ingredients has been lack of 
administrative and management tal- 
ents in those parts of the world. 

How can this management be 
provided effectively? What would 
you gentlemen prescribe if you had 
the power? 

Mr. Eppert: Not loans and grants. 

Dean Brown: It is hard to see just 
how loans and grants are going to 
make a management 

Mr. Eppert: That's right. They don t. 

Mr. Rockefeller: I personally feel 
this is one of the ways in which pri- 
vate enterprise makes the greatest 
contribution in the international 
field 

Ray has suggested that capital, 
important as it is to the develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped areas, 




is really of secondary importance- to 
management. Management does not 
automatically flow with grants in 
aid or loans from governments or 
international organizations, where- 
as if private enterprise is going to 
invest its money in a country it 
jolly well is going to send the man- 
agement along with it to make sure 
it brings a return. Here is where I 
feel thai business can make a very 
great contribution, and I hope that 
this i^ noing to prove to be one of 
1he most valuable results of the 
Thirteenth International Manage- 
ment Congress which is coming up 
here in New York this September, 
We are bringing together manage- 
ment people from all over the world 
to discuss this question, among 
others. 

Mr. Lederer: In response to your 
question, Courtney, I think it de- 
pends a great deal on the country. 
The need is there, that's evident. It 
can be done through schools that 
are being established or in the proc- 
ess of being established. Some are 
graduate schools, some are under- 
graduate schools. Some count ries 
are experimenting with different 
types of schools. 

For instance, in one, where they 
have a five-year course of business 
administration, the student is taken 
out and put into a business so he 
can learn, and then he goes back to 
school. 

What I'm concerned with is the 
role of private enterprise in this ef- 
fort. In the past, that has been a 
very small role*. Businessmen have 
not participated, except in their own 
companies. 

First of all, however, they must 
explain to these developing coun- 
tries what private enterprise is, how 
it functions and why it is better 
than government enterprise. Once 
that can be done successfully, then 
I think the private enterprise should 
actively participate in the commu- 
nity or in the country to filf the 
gap, that is, to do things now, be- 
cause by the time you bring (he 
youngster along and get him into 
the managerial process about seven 
years have elapsed. The job has to 
be done now. 

Where can you get the people? I 
think that private enterprise, wher- 
ever it operates, wherever it puts a 
plant, wherever it sells a product, 
can take a very vital role in this. 

Dean Brown: Is there likely to be an 
export of management talent from 
the more developed parts of the 
world to the less developed coun- 
tries in the next decade as there 



was in the Nineteenth Century an 
tttpofrt of political talent from West- 
ern Europe and England? 

Mr. Lederer: Do you mean, for in- 
stance, a European is exported to 
Madagascar and then becomes a 
part of Madagascar? 

Dean Brown: He will export himself. 
I would rather put it- 
Mr. Lederer: The company might 
export him. 

Mr. Eppert: I think there are two 
sides to that coin. One would arise 
when an American company would 
move into one of these underdevel- 
oped nations to set up its own busi- 
ness operations. 

The other side of the coin is the 
utilization of free world talent in 
management insofar as some of our 
aid programs are concerned. The 
aid these countries really need is 
the establishment of operations 
which provide the answers to their 
pressing economic problems. 

There is nothing new about this. 
The idea has been suggested many 
times. 

But we could follow, for example, 
the philosophy that has proven so 
effective in our space and military 
security programs— the idea of a 
weapon systems manager. Identify 
the particular aid needed to solve 
a problem in, say, on* 1 of the under 
developed countries. Then assign a 
prime contractor on competitive 
bidding to do the job and to put 
together the team members, th? 
subcontractors. Then move in. not 
with the idea of staying there, he- 
cause I think too much of that 
would be interpreted as economic 
colonization, but rather with a dead- 
line date to phase out after having 
phased them in, thus leaving them 
in business. 

Dean Brown: Would this corps be 
available as a result of early retire- 
ment? 

Mr. Eppert: Not necessarily, but our 
retired managers are a great asset 
and we are not fully capitalizing 
this asset. 

Many of these men retire at the 
peak of their competency and effi- 
ciency. And all of the manage- 
ment disciplines are represented in 
this group, backed with long, sue 
cessful experience. 

I can't think of a more effective 
economic aid team than a coordi- 
nated group of retired managers, 
and a team composition tailored 
to the specific aid objectives. 
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Mr. Burns: There's another big chal- 
lenge we haven *t really more than 
touched upon. I think it is just as 
big as the international challenge. 
It's the tremendous obsolescence of 
product and the explosion of re- 
search and development in the 
United States, 

Research and development spend 
ing for the country as a whole has 
gone up ten times in the past 15 
years. And the length of time that 
you have in which to make a profit 
on a product is increasingly short- 
ened. As this happens, your re- 
search and development can literal- 
ly put you out of business. You can 
do a terrific job on product and go 
out of business. 

Now and in the future well need 
real product management. I'm sure 
that Cause and Ray. particularly, 
know what I'm talking about 



Mr. Eppert: Nothing could be more 
basic, John, in this technological 
era. However, I think we should 
remember (hat a great deal of re 
search and development is being 
done because of our national space 
effort and the military security pro 
grams of the free world, 

Mr. Burns: Courtney, 1 was trying 
to make a list of a half-do/en things 
we could do as managers in light of 
these and other developments. 



Dean Brown: What are the 
developments"? 



"other 



Mr. Burns: There are two things 
that are growing in the United 
States. One is services employment 
and the other is government em- 
ployment. Government employ- 
ment is growing fastest. Serv- 



ices is next. The number of people 
in manufacturing has been stable 
for about 12 years, so that in 1968 
white-collar workers passed blue- 
collar workers in number for the 
first time. We must recognize these* 
trends and deal with them and, 
therefore, we could stress services in 
considering our work. 

The second thing is that in serv- 
ices it is almost impossible for the 
international people to compete 
with us. Why? Because service is 
done locally and we have to deal 
with local people, and this is a 
counterplay to foreign competition. 

Another point concerns informa- 
tion. The first phase of computer 
development has been to chew up 
paper. But along with this comes 
the opportunity to improve manage- 
ment. So this new phase is starting. 
I think we will find increasing so- 
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phistication in the machines that 
will have some decision -ma king 
power. This is another area where 
we must stay ahead. 

The fourth is to manage prod- 
ucts on account of the research and 
development revolution. I won't 
dwell on that. 

The fifth involves items with high 
labor content. We must look abroad 
foi many of these in order to keep 
the cost of our total system in the 
United States competitive. 

The sixth is that I think we are 
going to have increasing, sharpened 
moves in the science of marketing. 
We have seen great advances in 
manufacturing. We are having a 
great one in the area of white-collar 
work, and I think marketing is go- 
ing to come under increasing pres- 
sure. Another area when 1 we arc 
under pressure all the time is cost 
of production. 

My final point is that we must 
adapt to world competition. 

Dean Brown: If more items with high 
labor content have to be manu- 
factured abroad, doesn't this accel- 
erate the trend toward a relative 
diminution of joh opportunities in 
America? 

Mr, Eppert: I don't think so. 

We forget sometimes, when we 
talk about exports and imports, 
that there are roughly four million 
Americans who owe their jobs to 
exports. There should be more. By 
the same token, some one and a 
half million jobs are involved in 
imports. 

Let's consider a product we are 
transferring overseas now. Our 
policy is this: When we reach a 
point— usually in connection with 
an older conventional product 
where we find we can no longer build 
it here and sell it competitively here 
and hold a proper profitability ra- 
tio, then the decision has to be one 
of two things— either to forget that 
product or to move it over there 
where you can be competitive and 
then, by importing from yourself, 
protect the American market. 

It is not r question of "if," It is a 
question cf "when." You will not 
sell it he re or there unless you do 
it that way. That's why the re- 
search and development phase we 
talked about is so very important. 
We must have new products, ad- 
vanced products to fill the vacuum 
Created Hy such transfers. 

That's why technology, compe- 



tency and position vis-a-vis our com- 
petitors is so crucial I don't know 
of any other flags we can fly if our 
basic costs per labor hour are 
higher. 

I know of no other way of pro- 
tecting our high standard of living, 
or our high standard of wages, 

Mr. Rockefeller: I agree completely 
with Kay, The hope of our country 
in keeping ahead of what I agree is 
a serious unemployment problem is 
research and development. On t£e 
one hand, to develop those new 
products which will appeal to b 
population that has a growing 
standard of living, and on the other 
hand, to reduce costs so they will 
be able to afford a broader range 
of products. 

It seems to me that these are the 
two key answers to the unemploy- 
ment problem on the demand side. 

On the supply side, the answer 
probably is greater mobility of la 
bor. This means, on the one hand, 
better training, both at the school 
and college level and at the post- 
graduate level. In other words, in in- 
dustrv and in life. Also, I think it 
is important that labor unions be 
persuaded of the importance of this 
jxMiit and remove insofar as pos- 
sible restrictive practices which pre- 
vent the ready shift of labor from 
one market to another. 

Mr. Eppert: I would like to say one 
thing more. We have more of an un- 
employable problem than we have 
an unemployed problem. Automa- 
tion—whatever you want to call it 
is all a part of the technological era 
in which we are living. It's putting 
greater emphasis on new and dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs. For example, 
while flying hack from New York 
to Detroit recently I was reading 
the New York Times. And I was 
very interested in going through the 
Help Wanted ads. These weren't 
guys who were applying for jobs. 
These were advertisements trying 
to attract people. You can go into 
any city and pick up the news- 
paper today and you will find long 
columns of Help Wanted ads. Our 
problem is to create in the unem- 
ployed an employable capability 
for which there is market demand. 

Dean Brown: This, I take it, is 
something that is applicable to the 
simpler skills as well as the more 
complex? 

Mr, Eppert: Yes 

Mr. Bibby: There is another point 
that we shouldn't overlook, It's the 



fact that the emerging nations are 
going to be attractive markets for 
those countries which cultivate 
them with some degree of aggres- 
siveness. 

One of the things that disturbs 
me abouf the employment problem 
is that by almost any standards in 
Western Europe or even in Japan, 
our plant and equipment is quite 
old today as compared with most 
other countries. 

To the extent we can persuade 
our government to grant whatever 
facilities it may see fit to provide 
—we are, in fact, the government— 
and if we can persuade the labor 
unions to adopt a more enlightened 
point of view toward worker mo- 
bility and training, we can match 
jobs to skills. 

One has only to look back to the 
telephone business to discard the 
idea that automation eliminates 
jobs. On the contrary, it increases 
jobs and creates new markets. 

If one is concerned about di- 
ve loping new world markets, I 
think we should become quite con- 
cerned with the age of our plant 
and equipment. 

Mr. Eppert: I saw a recent estimate 
that we have some S9<) billion wort!) 
of plant and equipment that is, in 
effect, obsolete We have a job 
ahead of us— both rnanagement and 
government— of creating roughly one 
million additional new jobs per 
year because that's about the 
growth we'll see in the 1960's in the 
labor force. 

By the same token, the present 
national average that must be gen- 
erated in capital formation if we 
are going to keep the ship on an 
even keel is about $18 billion a 
year for job creation, in addition to 
the obsolete plant and equipment 
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problem. This problem certainly 
must concern management and gov- 
ernment, too. 

I don't think it is petting enough 
attention, 

Mr. Rockefeller: Doesn't this point 
up the important question of tax 
policy, particularly in relation to 
depreciation? I think probably one 
of the reasons why the European 
nations have a much more modem 
plant is that even nations which 
one thinks of as rather socialistic 
in their government— such as Sweden 
—have much more liberal deprecia- 
tion policies than we do. 

Even though we did liberalize 
them to some extent last year, I 
think a lot more could Ik> done in 
this field. 

Mr. Eppert: Incidentally, Sweden is 
not a low-cost labor country. It is 
one of the highest in Europe. Still 
they are doing a magnificent job in 
exporting. 

If we did as good a job as Sweden, 
our annual exports would amount 
to Sha billion, 

Mr. Lederer: Here's one other point 
I would like to bring out on this 
question of creating jobs and ex- 
porting products. American mana- 
gers have to he greater innovators 
in their financial operations for 
sales abroad. 

Time and time again, on service 
to some extent but primarily on 
finances, opportunities for sale of 
our products, primarily in the capi- 
tal goods industry, are lost because 
the innovation for financing sales 
abroad is lacking. 

[ 

I 

1 



Dean Brown: You used the word, 
innovators/* In the complex com- 
petitive business community of the 
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future, will business encourage in- 
dividuality or conformity? 

Mr. Eppert: I think a better term 
than "conformity" is "inspired co- 
ordination." You don't want to de- 
stroy initiative, but you do want 
coordination. You don't want frag- 
mented decisions taken out of con 
text. That's a subject in itself. 

Dean Brown: Authors have been 
writing books and making small 
fortunes talking about organization 
men and things of that kind, you 
know. I think it is something to 
which we as observers of manage- 
ment must address ourselves— the 
extent to which our organizations 
will be able to encourage the mav- 
erick, to stimulate and recognize 
initiative even when it is uncom- 
fortable to do so. 

Mr. Bibby: I certainly hope wv con- 
tinue to encourage innovation be* 
cause I think innovation has made 
this country great. To destroy that 
kind of initiative would be detri- 
mental. I do agree there is tending 
to be some conformity in manage- 
ment. 

I would cite as one example a 
large company which went through 
a study of decentralization and de- 
cided to recentralize. Will other 
companies follow? Many will, with- 
out giving it much thought I would 
say there is a danger in conformity. 
Too many of us hear someone get 
on a rostrum and propound a 
theory, and then we go hack, with- 
out much investigation, and expect 
it to work in our own company. 

Mr, Lederer: Don't you think that 
stems in part from building rigidity 
into the compensation of managers? 
We were talking about mobility of 
labor. There is a great deal of mo- 
bility on the top management level. 
When you move lower, there is a 
built-in rigidity in the form of var- 
ious pensions, social security, com* 
pensation systems which make a 
man conform to the structure he 
cause if he doesn't conform he has 
to get out and thus will lose, to a 
great extent, these benefits. This is 
also true in public administration 
It's a kind of rigidity that is a de 
terrent to innovation, 

Dean Brown: (ioing outside the or- 
ganization for a moment, is there 
a tendency toward eon fortuity in 
opinion in management as a wJml«v 

Mr, Rockefeller: T think there is, 
and I think this is one of the real 
problems that industry, particularly 
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in this country, has to face and 
overcome. 

It seems to me that each of the 
major segments in our economy goes 
off by itself, talks to itself, and 
thinks about itself. This is true of 
labor, too. It is true of government 
and of business. If we are going to 
have a successful , forward- moving 
society, we have got to find some 
way of mixing these groups much 
more from top to bottom. I would 
suspect that if we are going to do 
that successfully, it will have to be 
done consciously, particularly in the 
managerial levels in whatever realm 
of society one is talking of. 

There have got to be periodic 
opportunities to get away from the 
day-to-day grind, to take a look at 
the total picture. I have recom- 
mended sabbatical leaves, not neces- 
sarily a whole year, but sabbatical 
periods for business executives, 
when they can get away and take a 
refresher course, whether it is given 
by an academic institution or not. 
In any case, get away and try to do 
a little fresh thinking on a broader 
scale than that of the organization 
alone. 

Mr. Eppert: Da use was talking about 
decentralization and now recentral- 
ization. There is a movement on 
in this country toward recentral- 
ization, because I think many of 
us have found that where we are 
highly decentralized, we have com- 
pounded the problems of Parkin- 
son's law 

With the fiscal situation of Amer- 
ican business today, it is necessary 
that management work to declare 
that law unconstitutional. 

Decentralization of line opera- 
tions can bring great benefits in pin- 
pointing a specific responsibility. 
But you have got to watch like a 
hawk to make certain that you do 
not decentralize to the point where 
a division feels it's a separate cor- 
poration. 

Sometimes it is necessary to re- 
mind a division manager that he 
is part of the company and must 
act within a total context. One of 
the real executive development 
challenges in industry today is to 
associate in the mind of every ex- 
ecutive his activities with the total 
business. 

If he cannot see his job in rela- 
tion to the total, you ain't blame 
him for placing undue emphasis on 
the importance of what he is doing. 
It has to be a coordinated team. 



Dean Brown: Are you suggesting 
that this drift toward recentraliza- 
tion is one way to take off some of 
the fat? 

Mr. Eppert: Yes. Also, I think it is 
necessary, Courtney, for this simple 
reason: I don't have to tell you that 
corporate profits in the United 
States, either in relation to gross 
national product or national in- 
come, have been going clown hill 
since 1947. This ought to be of real 
concern to Washington, as well as 
to industrialists. 

What does it mean? It means 
that management must have a faster 
reaction time. We ta Ik about reac- 
tion time in connection with mili- 
tary security. Management reaction 
time is vital because the margins 
we are working with, the tolerances 
we have for error, are getting less 
and less. That's another reason we 
have got to make the ultimate de- 
risions in .1 total context and not 
fragment those decisions too much. 
If you do, you are going to find you 
will be holding an autopsy and try- 
ing to arrive at a verdict rather 
than considering a diagnosis and a 
cure. 

Mr, Lederer: Wouldn't you say that 
this is only possible because of the 
emerging information technology? 

Mr. Eppert: Yes, 

Dean Brown: Let's turn to the ques- 
tion of management techniques. Are 
there other areas where they can 
help us in coping with the greater 
complexities of the future? 

Mr. Burns: Well, I think there are 
two parts to the answer. The old 
truths about organization practices 
will always be with us. In history, 
the church and the military were 
the two big forces, and most of the 
principles of organization that we 
have in business today have 
stemmed from them. I think many 
of the rules of thumb that they used 
are still applicable I think the 
basic limitations are human Jimita 
tions because now it is possible for 
machines to talk to machines on 
massive amounts of information. 

The problem of talking between 
humans is still going to be the limit- 
ing factor on what you can do. And 
I think the biggest single oppor- 
tunity we have is in the use of ma- 
chines, where they talk to each 
other quickly and get information 
back and forth for decision-making 

Dean Brown: Isn't it also true, how 
c»ver, that we are beginning to find 



in the use of the computer that 
when we make a decision, if it hap- 
pens to be a wrong one, it turns 
out to be a lulu? 

Mr. Eppert: I don't buy that and 
Fm not trying to defend a business 
I happen to be in. No, all we an 
doing today with the management 
sciences and information processing 
is presenting to management before 
the fact all of the elements that 
should be considered in arriving 
at a conclusion. 

If management is going to make 
worst 1 decisions based on having 
more complete information, then 
the problem is not the computer, it 
is management. 

Mr. Bib by: In terms of information 
flow. I think there, are two things 
that are going to influence the 
manager of the future. One, Kay 
Eppert has called a faster reaction 
time. 

How intelligently the manager 
judges the information he looks at 
is an indication of his ability. 

Dean Brown: By the construction of 
a simulated model, feeding certain 
basic assumptions into the comput- 
er, you could get what would look 
like a sharper focus on the long 
range plan of the company. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Bibby: Yes 

Dean Brown: This goes back to a 
question I asked a moment ago. 
about the magnitude of decisions 
and whether a wrong decision may 
he more damaging in this kind of 
setting. 

Let's say we have a simulated 
model that looks just right and it 
is all broken down so that the mar- 
keters know what to do and the 
manufacturing and financial people 
have their plans all integrated into 
this. 

Let's suppose, after three or four 
months, things begin to look a little 
bit out of balance and it is not 
developing just as the model had 
indicated that it would simply be- 
cause we have made some wrong 
assum ptions. 

Doesn't this imply that there is 
a larger magnitude of damage as 
a result of the wrong decision? 

Mr. Eppert: Not if you are able to 
detect variances more quickly and 
relate those variances to a total 
plan to sec what has to be done to 
adjust the total plan to conform 
to the variances. 
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Dean Brown: Wo have been talking 
about the impact of the computer. 
Let's look at it from the standpoint, 
not of the top manager, but of the 
middle manager. Is he going to be 
automated out of a job? 

Mr. Eppert: I would like to say that 
if the computer is used in manage- 
ment sciences and information, it 
will have a radical and I think ex 



eel lent effect on the management 
structure. Here is what I mean: 

IxM>k at any organization chart 
and you find little areas, depart- 
ments, and so forth, where there is 
an element of management and 
management decision involved. This 
is one of the reasons why many 
total decisions are largely frag- 
mented. Maybe the matter doesn't 
even get through for final decision. 



At some point in the future I 
think the company will find it 
highly desirable if they put in, 
say, a computerized information 
system for management utilization, 
to start before they ever install it 
by redrawing the organization 
chart. If they try to superimpose it 
on the present structure of frag- 
mented decisions, they will never 
get good results and, in fact, it 
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could be dangerous rather than 
helpful. 

Dean Brown: Does this mean the 
computer is going to release the 
middle manager for wider activities, 
including commitments outside the 
company? 

Mr. Eppert: At the present time, the 
typical middle manager is not being 
efficiently used, because he is really 
a data-gatherer rather than one per- 
forming a management responsibili- 
ty. 

Dean Brown: Mr, Bibby, how do you 
feel about this? 

Mr. Bibby: J think that automation 
of all kinds in the long run tends 
to increase employment. And I don't 
think, Courtney, that the middle 
manager will ever disappear, be- 
cause wherever you have people, 
there has to be a manager. I would 
suggest, however, that his role might 
change significantly. I think we'll 
tend to find him a better-educated 
man, more knowledgeable about his 
part in the total enterprise, having 
more facts with which to work. 

Mr. Lederer: Wouldn't you say you 
can either construct your enterprise 
to such an extent that you dispense 
with the middleman, or you can 
structure it so that you provide the 
knowledge and the information that 
the manager, the middle manager, 
would need to make decisions? 

This is an area which is evolving. 
But I d^ think it could go either 
way, depending on the desire of the 
organization. 

Mr. Bibby: One of the dedications of 
business must be to build people. 
One of the ways you build people is 
to take them through the experience 
of managing. I don't know how you 
are going to eliminate the middle 
manager, if you are going to work 
to that objective. 

Mr. Rockefeller: I would have 
thought that automation would 
have tended to do more to eliminate 
unskilled jobs than it would layers 
of management. And I think this 
could prove to be a good thing, in- 
asmuch as a larger and larger pro- 
portion of the population is getting 
more education. Therefore, there 
Eire more people available for more 
skilled jobs. 

Mr. Burns: The main effect we are 
going to pel is to automate drudgery 



out of management. We are going 
to make management more effective. 

Take just one example outside of 
business: educational television. 
What actually should happen in 
educational television is that we 
should be able to get a teacher to 
sit with the students. The way 
that's made possible is to take all 
the drudgery out of teaching, merely 
the repetitive stuff that goes into 
presentation of a course. We must 
get the teacher to sit down with a 
student 

I tried to find out how much 
time a teacher in a public school 
spends with a student. It is about 
one per cent— the time he or she 
actually sits and talks with the 
student about his problems. We are 
not getting the right kind of teach- 
ing in personal contact this way. 
The only way we can get it is to 
relieve the teacher of the drudgery 
that goes into the presentation of 
the course. 

This same thing will happen with 
computers in business. Someone will 
have to put the information in. 
Sonic ■one has to make a decision 
when it comes out, and your man- 
agers are going to have highly in- 
creasing skills and the drudgery 
eliminated. 

Dean Brown: What kind of knowl- 
edge should the organization be 
encouraging its younger managers 
to acquire today? 

Mr Maynard: I would expand it to 
older managers and younger man- 
agers. What has developed in a 
number of businesses is what I call 
a ** fear-sneer" situation. 

The older people who have not 
been exposed to these new tech- 
nologies, the people graduated from 
college before 1955, don't under- 
stand them They are afraid of what 
they may do to them. The younger 
people who are coming out and 
have had this exposure have been 
indoctrinated with the idea that 
this is the answer to all problems. 
They come out with a panacea 
complex. 

So they come into industry and 
want to put these new procedures to 
work- And they run up against one 
of these older managers who says, 
"Look, we are not interested in this. 
We have always done it this way 
and we want to continue," The older 
man is afraid. The younger man 
thinks he is a dumb so-and-so and 
he sneers. A fear-sneer situation. 

I think we have to consider the 
education of both of these groups 
so that there will be a wedding of 
the practical, good know-hew that 
the older p*. ( pie nave and Ihese 



powerful new tools that the younger 
man is bringing in. 

Dean Brown: This takes us into the 
question of the education of man- 
agers and ways in which it may be 
significantly changed. 

Mr. Maynard: The problem has to be 
worked out and there are a great 
many minds working on it right 
now. In our own case, I'm quite in- 
terested in the future of industrial 
engineers, who are an arm of man- 
agement. I believe we have a com- 
plete older generation that is 
suffering from the fear complex. 

We have to develop training 
programs, and we have got these 
wonderful new techniques of pro- 
gramed instruction, and all the 
rest, which will help us over this 
hurdle of the lack of knowledge of 
the newer techniques. 

Our own firm is working on it 
right now and management, in the 
larger companies, is doing that sort 
of thing. The real problem lies in 
the smaller and medium-sized com- 
panies that can t afford to do it for 
themselves. 

Under our system of free enter 
prise, if the need is there, there are 
those who will step in and fifl it. 
The newer people need the same 
kind of enrichment of skills. One 
company that has found it dif- 
ficult to get industrial engineers to 
do the routine type of work thaf 
they used to do is now hiring new 
men with the promise that they will 
only devote 15 per cent of their 
time to work-measurement activities 
and will be given the opportunity to 
get advanced training for 10 per 
cent of their time, and the balance 
of their time can be devoted to im 
proving methods and procedures 
using any technique they wish. 

I think that's a sensible approach 
to wedding the old and new. 

Dean Brown: You put your finger on 
a particularly interesting phase of 
tin's problem. Much of what we 
have been talking about, by im- 
plication, has been applicable to 
the large corporation. Let's turn for 
a moment to the small company and 
ask ourselves two questions: One. 
will these newer, more powerful 
tools be available to the smaller 
organization, and two. how do we 
-el managers in (he smaller organi 
zations trained to use these tools? 

Mr. Bibby: This is difficult. We tried 
a few years ago, in cooperation with 
the Small Business Administration, 
to conduct a series of courses 
around the country. They were not 
quite successful. Evidently we 
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didn't provide enough incentive for 
the small businessman to break 
away from his normal, everyday 
chores and come to the meetings. 

I'm hopeful that through the 
medium of television we might be 
able to provide the kind of small 
business training that is so badly 
needed. It is, as you say, easier to 
deal with in a lar^e company. You 
have rotation, you have training 
courses, you have got skilled people 
to teach and whatnot. 

If there were some way television 
could be put to good use, where a 
man could go home and still learn, 
perhaps this would be the answer. 

Dean Brown: Would the programed 
teaching machine help? 

Mr. Maynard: I think it has a real 
value in that it is completely flexi- 
ble. You can go at your own speed 
and your own time. That s one of 
the problems for the small business- 
man— getting away from his busi- 
ness. And it is inexpensive. 

Mr, Burns: I think the only answer 
to the problem for small business is 
smart entrepreneurs hi p. The big 
businesses will always have the 
advantages of mass production, 
mass selling, the use of equipment 
like data processing devices and so 
on. The small businesses will try to 
;itl;ipl by usiiuj service centers and 
things of that sort. But fundamen 
tally, they will live by their wits as 
they always have. The small busi- 
ness can beat a big business under 
certain circumstances. They will 
always he able to do that. 

A successful small business be- 
comes a big business. The key is 
really entrepreneurship, 

Mr, Bibby: If it is true that we are 
going to be increasingly involved 
with international markets, it would 
seem to me that we should make a 
determined effort at an earlier age 
of a child's development to do a 
more intensive effort of trying to 
teach him languages, get him better 
acquainted with different cultures 
and traditions, 

I would also hope we could in- 
ject a little more mathematics into 
the training of younger people, 

(ioing up on the scale I would 
like to think that businessmen 
could hi mure broadly educated. 
You might call them generalists. 
And that would be supplemented, I 
would suggest, by a longer period of 
education. The four-year period is 
insufficient. That's the reason you 
are running a graduate school of 
business, Courtney. 

If I had my life to live over, I 
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would try to learn some language, 
I would try to learn more about 
mathematics, I would plan on six or 
seven years of higher educational 
experience. By hook or crook, wait- 
ing on tables or whatnot. I would 
try to spend one year in some 
foreign country. I think I would be 
better prepared to handle my job if 
I had gone through that kind of ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Eppert: One aim of on-the-job 
training should be to achieve a com- 
plete recognition by every member 
of management of what the re- 
sponsibility of management really 
is. In other words, what is it man- 
agement is supposed to do in the 
business? If it is to expand that 
business and make it more profit- 
able, where do you do that? We 
haven't said enough about market- 
ing here. We have talked about 
competition. But in the last anal- 
ysis, all functions and activities in 
a corporation exist and are impor- 
tant primarily because of the help 
they can provide in creating the 
maximum, impact in the market 
place. That's their justification for 
existence. 

You am lose an order or you can 
tiet an order in a lot of places in a 
company. I wonder if we are as 
much customer-oriented throughout 
all management as we should be? 

Dean Brown: Does education make 
a man customer-oriented? 

Mr. Eppert: What I really mean is 
that every manager should fully 
understand that he is a member on 
the marketing team. He may be 
operating, we'll say, out in Depart- 
ment <*0 in the plant Does ho 
realize that he is also on the rev- 
enue team? What happens there in 
costs, quality, time-schedules, and 
everything else, can play an im- 
portant part in the market place. 
He also has a role in finance. 

Every manager has a role in the 
financial phase of the business. 
Lead times involve capital, the 
longer the lead time, the less the 
turnover. Better methods, creating 
a little better turnover, and shorten- 
ing that lead time, automatically 
make great contributions to cash 
flow. 

Dean Brown: How do we get these 
ingredients of good management? 

Mr. Burns: This raises a prohlern, 



because I think we are inclined to 
overstress the new technology and 
all the information needs and such, 
that we must certainly be aware 
and alive to. But the fundamental 
problem in business is not new tech- 
nology, because there is going to be 
new technology on top of new tech- 
nology. What we really want are 
managers flexible enough not just to 
accept this new technology but get 
us new technology on top of it. 
Therefore, there will be some in- 
clination, unless we are careful, not 
to stick with the old fundamentals 
of developing logic, to develop 
problem-solving and decision-mak- 
ing. 

Being effective in getting things 
done through people is still and 
will continue to be the principal 
need of business. 

FUTURE ROLE 
OF BUSINESS 

Dean Brown: I'm going to ask each 
of you to express yourself briefly 
on your expectations for business, 
not in terms of activity, but in 
terms of its opportunities to share 
in and contribute to the develop- 
ment of the ideas and culture of 
western society. 

Mr. Bibby: Well, I think that busi- 
ness in the future will be definitely 
more concerned and more vitally 
affected by the outside world. It 
will have to take a decidedly more 
active part in solving the problems 
of the whole society. 

I don't think that business in it- 
self is an end to itself. It is a com- 
bination of the whole economy. It 
is a part of the economy. It is not 
in conflict with labor. It is not in 
conflict with government. It is not 
in conflict with anything except the 
struggle to better the progress of 
man. 

To that extent, one has to look 
forward to the time when business- 
fiien speak out more openly and try 
to do their best to get their views 
across to their governments, to the 
various other segments of the econ- 
omy, with one end objective in 
mind to build a better world. 

Mr. Eppert: I endorse completely 
what Da use Bibby just said. If busi- 
ness does not speak out to preserve 
free competitive enteri^rise it will 
abdicate a basic responsibility. 

We must make certain that every- 
one understands what free com- 
petitive enterprise means to them 
personally- what is in it for them. 



There is a lot in it for each of our 
almost 200 million Americans. 

Mr. Rockefeller: I think we have to 
recognize that the role of business 
in this country, relative to other 
major elements, has probably de- 
clined in the past 50 to 75 years; 
whether this decline will continue 
or be arrested and perhaps even 
reversed depends to a large exlent 
on business leadership. 

It seems to me that business has 
an opportunity to play a very es 
sential role in our society through 
initiative and imagination, reducing 
costs, proliferating products, raising 
standards of living, increasing op- 
portunities for more leisure time. 

And if it will do those things and 
at the same time participate with 
the other elements of society in 
seeing that our higher standard of 
living and our greater amount of 
leisure time is used to a greater 
social purpose and not just to spend 
more time looking at funny papers 
and such, then it seems to me that 
the role of business could be a 
very capital role, 

But this is going to take a more 
aggressive, outgoing, constructive 
leadership than I feel has come from 
the* business community up to now. 
I hope that the educational system 
and the structure of our society will 
produce an increasing amount of 
this kind of leadership. 

Mr. Maynard: We are managers be- 
cause we serve the people and are 
allowed to hold a position of power. 
In the changes that lie ahead will 
come tremendous opportunities to 
do more to obtain this additional 
power and to go on to greater things. 
But we'll only be given that oppor- 
tunity if the social group we serve 
l>elieves we will do it well. 

This brings into the discussion a 
word we haven't used. It's the 
image of integrity the management 
group inspires. By image, I don't 
mean public relations, but the way 
management serves society. 

We who are interested in man- 
agement should be concerned with 
ethical practices in our businesses, 
perhaps much more than we have 
been in the past. We ha%'c been torn 
between jungle tactics and the 
things that we, as professional 
managers, would like to feel that we 
do to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties and develop our integrity, 

Mr. Lederer: 1 think business man 
agement has the greatest opportuni- 
ty in the world to use its powers of 
decision for the good of society, 
provided it operates toward a social- 
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1y acceptable end in the community. 

The opportunity is there and it 
probably is the last opportunity 
that the different structures of 
society in western civilization will 
have. 

It starts with the process of self- 
education, the realization that the 
economic enterprise is the deter- 
mining factor in society. It carries 
with it responsibility, it carries with 
it obligations, and it carries a tre- 
mendous power. The manager has 
to learn how to use his power wisely 
for the structuring and strengthen- 
ing of what we believe in our west- 
ern civilization. 

Mr. Burns: Business will get the role 
that it deserves. It will have great 
opportunities. I believe that's true 
because business will be increasingly 
crossing lines of society, as we have 
discussed here. As business leaders 
cross more and more lines, business 
will relate itself more and more to 
society. 

In the international field there is 
an enormous opportunity. Problems 
don't know anything about inter- 
national boundaries. If we work 
with our foreign friends on common 
problems, we shall come up with 
common answers and greater com- 
mon understanding, 

I believe, finally, thai business 
and government must develop better 
understanding and better means of 
communication. I think the discus- 
sion we have had today bears that 
out. 

Dean Brown: Gentlemen, we have 
ranged over a wide number of 
questions relating to the problems 
that management will face in the 
years ahead, the characteristics of 
organizations that managers will 
manage, the ways that are available 
to develop management competency, 
and the extended dimensions that 
will describe the role of manage- 
ment in the future. 

Finally, each of us has expressed 
an appraisal of the place that man- 
agement and business as the instru- 
ment of management will occupy in 
the societies of the world as we look 
down the road- I think the insights 
you have provided will be of great 
significance for those who have the 
benefit of reading them in Na- 
tion's Business. END 

REPRINTS of 44 Management in the 
Future," the preceding four-part 
symposium, may be obtained for 35 
cents a copy, $16 per 100, or $145 
per 1,000 postpaid from Nation's 
Business, 1615 H St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Please enclose re- 
mittance with order 
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continued from page 39 

through checks and balances is in 
ferior to the parliamentary system, 
under which a popularly elected 
chief executive, or prime minister, 
wields the legislative power. 

Their assumption is that in any 
legislative struggle the President 
has the popular mandate or. at 
least, is advocating the right ap- 
proach. This does not stand up un- 
der analysis. 

Consider just one example from 
each of three administrations: 

President Truman and labor leg- 
islation -In 1947 a Republican Con- 
gress enacted over the President's 
veto a new labor -management law 
known as the Taft-Hartley Act. De- 
nouncing it as a slave labor law 
that would destroy unions, Mr. Tru- 
man and the unions launched a 
drive for repeal when Democrats 
regained congressional control, 
However, the effort was hastily 
abandoned as Democratic leaders 
found that it would result in House 
passage of a bill even more objec- 
tionable to labor. The Taft-Hartley 
law remained inlaet until 1959, 
when the most heavily Democratic 
Congress in two decades, responding 
to popular pressure for labor re- 
form, imposed more restraints on 
labor unions. Ironically, it fell to 
the lot of John F. Kennedy, then a 
senator, to help draft the new law. 

President Eisenhower and high- 
ways— In 1955 Mr. Eisenhower pro- 
posed the biggest public works pro- 
gram in history, construction of a 
network of national superhighways. 
He said it should be financed by 
borrowing money through long-term 
bonds. Democratic leaders insisted 
that it should be financed instead 
by higher taxes on highway users. 
The impasse was resolved a year 
later, when the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration conceded the Democrats 
had been right. Treasury Secretary 
George M. Humphrey agreed it was 
better to raise the revenue through 
I axes than tli rough bonds 

President Kennedy and foreign 
aid— Last January the President 
told Congress that he must have 
S4.9 billion in new foreign aid 
funds. "Incredible/* declared Rep. 
Otto Passman, Louisiana Democrat 
who heads the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Foreign Aid, 
Mr. Kennedy set up a citizens' com- 
mittee to study the program. The 
citizens said the request was exces- 
sive. The President responded by 
withdrawing $420 million from his 
hud get request. 



Those who contend the Presi- 
dent holds the legislative mandate 
fail to note that a presidential elec- 
tion usually rnu flies and distorts 
the voice of the people on legisla- 
tive issues. 

It is distorted by the rhetoric of 
party platforms, which try to ap- 
peal to voting groups with mutually 
conflicting goals. It is distorted by 
IL- winner- take-all system of count- 
ing states' electoral votes. It is muf- 
fled by the two-party system which 
forces the voter to choose between 
two candidates or cast a protest 
vote. 

The fact that Presidential Candi- 
date X was elected after endorsing 
legislative program Y does not pro- 
vide a mandate for the enactment of 
legislative program Y even when 
the margin of ballots is much 
greater than that of 1960: Kennedy, 
49.7 per cent: Nixon, 49,5 per cent, 
and others. 0.8 per cent 

After the President is elected, the 
voters get their first chance to dis- 
criminate among his proposed pro- 
grams. In 1961, those who voted for 
President Kennedy eon Id pivssur. 
Congress to reject a particular Ken- 
nedy program which they opposed. 
Similarly, those who voted for Mr. 
Nixon then could pressure Congress 
to enact a Kennedy program which 
they favored. 

This wider voter choice afforded 
by the American system of checks 
and balances does, of course, make 
it more difficult for a President to 
run things from Washington. If he 
wants any controversial legislation, 
he must operate as a lobbyist for 
his cause. 

It is ironic that the cry for con- 
gressional "reform" should be so 
vociferous at this time. 

To illustrate, compare myth with 
fact. 

Myth: President Kennedy is 
weak in dealing with Congress be- 
cause a balky Rult^s Committee 
frequently bars his bills from the 
House floor after they emerge from 
I eg is I a t i ve co mm i 1 1 ees , 

Fact: The White House has, in 
effect, controlled the flow of legis- 
lation to the House floor for more 
than two years longer than any 
other President in the last 25 years. 
Shortly after Mr, Kennedy entered 
the White House, his forces diluted 
the power of conservatives who for 
a quarter century reigned over the 
House Rules Committee. 

By an eight to seven margin the 
Committee now has a majority of 
lawmakers friendly to the President. 

Only one major Kennedy bill 
pending before the Rules Committee 
seems blocked there indefinitely 
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That is his proposal to provide 
special federal job aid for youths. 
It is caught in a rare crossfire. 

One of the Committee Democrats 
friendly to Mr. Kennedy is reluctant 
to vote for it because the issue of 
racial integration has been raised 
against it in his southern homeland. 
If it were regarded in the north as 
a civil rights bill, some of the Com- 
mittee's conservative Republicans 
could be counted on to help get it 
through the Committee. But the 
Republicans oppose it as another 
spending program. 

Myth: Southern committee chair- 
men are blocking Kennedy pro- 
grams. 

Fact: By and large the President 
won the cooperation of southern 
committee chairmen. The southern 
Democrats who voted with Mr. 
Kennedy in the first four major 
struggles this year included six of 
tile nine .southerners who ln.nl 
House committees that legislate on 
national affairs. 

The six. and their committers, 
are Arkansas's Mr, Mills < Ways and 
Means) and Oren Harris (Com- 
merce); Georgia's Carl Vinson 
i Armed Services); North Caro- 
lina's Harold Cooley (Agriculture) 
and Herl>ert Bonner i Merchant 
Marine); and Texas' Wright Pat- 
man (Banking). 

Last year Mr, Cooley toiled with 
White House lobbyists for weeks 
to pry out of his Agriculture Com- 
mittee, by an 18-17 vote, a contro- 
versial bill that would have extended 
rigid government controls to pro 
duction of feed grains. Lobbying 
by the Presiaenl himself produced 
the final vote in the Committee vic- 
tory. 

However. despite softening 
amendments adopted on the floor 
to placate foes, the measure finally 
was defeated. 215 to 205. 

"Wp forced il out of committee 
over the committee's better judg^ 
ment," a Kennedy strategist con- 
cluded afterward. "The committee 
was right; it couldn't be passed." 

Only two chairmen of House 
committees are regarded as firm 
White House foes: Rules Commit- 
tee Chairman Howard W. Smith, 
Virginia Democrat, who no longer 
has the votes to control his com- 
mittee; and Appropriations Chair- 
man Clarence Cannon, Democrat 
from the border state of Missouri. 

In the Senate, Virginia Democrat 
Harry K Hyrd is rated as Mr. Ken- 
nedy's chief ideological foe. But 
Senator Byrd has not tried to 
use his position as chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee to 
thwart action which he opposes. It 



is true that, as Senate Democratic 
Leader Mike Mansfield puts it. 
"Byrd is not an obstructionist." 

In modern times civil rights has 
been the only legislative field in 
which a minority has repeatedly 
thwarted the will of a majority of 
Congress. Southerners have skill- 
fully used the Senate filibuster to 
block or weaken civil rights bills. 

Rule 22 permits a minority to 
carry on unlimited Senate debate on 
any issue until two thirds of the 
Senators are willing to force a 
vote. 

On occasion the Southerners have 
been willing to stop blocking civil 
rights legislation in exchange for 
Senate acceptance of weakening 
amendments. They have com- 
promised only when they were con- 
vinced that a fight to the finish 
would result in passage of stronger 
legislation. 

Neither the rules nor the organi- 
zational structure of Congress are 
likely to be changed significantly 
in the foreseeable future. 

Actually, the existing rules give 
far more power to the majority 
party in the House than is general- 
ly realized. The House Rules Com- 
mil lee has the power to bring any 
bill to a vote on the House floor, 
even if the legislation has not been 
approved by a legislative committee 
and even if no hearings have been 
conducted. 

In fact, the Rules Committee, to- 
gether with the Speaker, can bring 
a bill to a vote 24 hours after it 
has been introduced. It can even 
bring the bill up immediately, if the 
speed-up is approved by a two-to- 
one House vote. 

This happened on May 26, 1946. 
when the House passed an emer- 
gency bill to permit striking rail- 
road workers to be drafted into the 
Army, The measure passed the 
House less than two hours after 
President Truman submitted it to 
Congress in a imsonal api>earance 
before a joint session. 

An effort to put the measure to a 
Senate vote the same evening was 
blocked by objections from Senator 
Claude Pepper, a liberal Florida 
Democrat, and the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft. Ohio Republican. 

Mr. Pepper, now a member of the 
House, recalls: 

"At that particular time the 
American people would have ap- 
plauded enactment of the bill. In 
fact, they were really demanding 
such a vote. But because Senator 
Taft and I stopped the bill that 
evening, it was not adopted. And 
in the long run it was better for 
the country/' vincent j . burkk 
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WHAT YOU CAN LEARN 
FROM SUCCESS 



Studying your victories will lead you to more 



Spoiled by success is a familiar phrase in our 
language. We have all seen examples of failure 
brought about by success, A man, or a company, 
may relax too much after making a relatively minor 
Rain, and thus lose ground to competitors. 

Yet you can capitalize on your past successes by 
analyzing them and applying what you learn to in- 
crease your chances for further accomplishments. 

Duplication of success is no rubber-stamp process. 
It's knowing how to distill out the creative elements, 
avoiding the poisons, that makes it possible to use 
each achievement as a stepping stone to more of the 
same. 

These guides can help you: 

1. Enjoy your success. The element of drive, the 
will to achieve, is one of the most important success 
ingredients. Being bored with success is the most 
damaging reaction that can follow achievement. The 
man whose victories are followed by the feeling that, 
'Tve been there before." is set for a letdown. 

The importance of relishing success is emphasized 
by Robert B. Hens ley, president of the Life Insurance 
Company of Kentucky. Says Mr. Hens ley: "Mana- 
gers must have a continuing reason for work and 
accomplishment. The secret is to learn to value the 
rewards of success. The man who is able to enjoy 
the fruits of victory has the greatest reason for want- 
ing to generate a continuing chain of victories." 

The enjoyment of success follows a natural cycle. 
The peak should come on strong, shortly after the 
achievement has been scored, should reach full bloom 
and remain at the peak for a day, two days, a week, 
depending on the magnitude of the victory. Then it 
should subside rather quickly, leaving behind it a 
pleasurable glow. 

Any deviations from this cycle— for example, un- 
natural extension of the enjoyment, or retention of 
self-satisfaction at too high a level— is undesirable. 



It becomes indulgence instead of enjoyment, creates 
apathy instead of action. 

2. Hen are the poisonous by-products. If you're on 
the lookout for adverse symptoms, you can offset 
them. For example: One of the means used to create 
an unnatural aura of success is the personal claque. 
The "yes" man is insidious. While he stokes up the 
executive's self-satisfaction, he also increases inertia. 

John W. Rollins, president of Rollins Leasing 
Corporation of Wilmington, is a strong advocate of 
recognizing the team nature of most victories. 

"Learn early in the game that you cannot go it 
alone, and those who helped should know of your 
gratitude," he says. "The pat on the back you give 
subordinates and colleagues who shared in the 




Enjoy success 
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achievement does Ik)Ui them mid you a world of good. 
On one hand it insures thru willingness to join you 
in future projects. Just as important is the reminder 
you get that in the achievement of success, no man 
is an island." 

3, Know success for what it is. Evaluate a given suc- 
cess. Ask, "What exactly did I accomplish?'* Add 
such follow-up questions as: "Is it actually as big 
an achievement as others say it is?" 

I\ Benjamin Grosscup, Jr., president of Heritage 
House, a garden-products firm of Pittsburgh, sounds 
the warning against the over inflation of values that 
besets large segmen ts of American business today: 

"The use of such words as 'terrific* and *sensa~ 
tional* to celebrate a perfectly mediocre performance 
may have started in Hollywood, but similar com- 
ments now resound in many executive suites. Such 
exaggerations can distort performance values, and 
knock sound judgmental standards into a cocked 
hat." 

Be tough-minded enough to evaluate the accom- 
plishment despite the excessive applause of well- 
meaning friends. Probe by asking yourself: 

"Might it have been bigger and better?" You may 
he satisfied by only a partial victory. 

"Was the goal too easy?" Anyone can hit a sitting 
duck. 

"Did I have to extend myself?" A pushover calls 
for a ho-hum rather than a hurray. 

"Was the outcome influenced by luck, or circum 
stances I didn't control?" Nice to have Lady Luck on 
one's side, but acknowledge-at least to yourself-the 
part in the victory scored by that kind lady, 

"To what extent was the performance of others 
responsible for the outcome?" Successes are usually 
achieved by standing on someone else's shoulders 

4. Jump oft your own bandwagon. Some people mis 
taken ly feel the way to repeat a success is to follow 
the same formula that produced it. Failing to isolate 



ie particular elements of their success-achieving 
activity, they simply attempt to duplicate what was 
done before. And then you hear the business manager 
who has just come a cropper say in bewilderment, 
"But it couldn't fail. It's always worked before . . ." 

Our world is too dynamic for yesterday's approach 
to success to stand much of a chance today. Some 
residential builders have fallen victim to their own 
bandwagon thinking. They make a pile of money put- 
ting up a $20,000 development house. Unexpectedly, 
they find themselves stuck with the same type of 
house in the same community. What's changed? 
The community has changed, the house-buying pub- 
lic in the area is looking for something better, the 
community is taking off in another geographical di- 
rection, and so on. 

What's needed to make yesterday's success for- 
mula potent is the addition of new ingredients. It's 
the new twist that adds fresh appeal or effectiveness 
to an approach. 

These new elements needn't have a mystical origin. 
Often they exist in one form or another in the ap- 
proach that has already been successful The* prob- 
lem, and it's covered in the next point, is to find the 
seeds for tomorrow's endeavor in yesterday's suc- 
cess. 

5. Isolate the potent elements In a word, you want 
to develop answers to the question, "What did I do 
right- 

This line of questioning directs itself at the factors 
that brought about the success. Failure to look be- 
neath the surface can lead to trouble. 

For example, the head of an autonomous division 
of a large western electronics firm undertook to im- 
prove the housekeeping of his plant, A campaign was 
mapped out and implemented. A week later every- 
one from the big boss down to the office boy was 
congratulating him on the happy outcome. 

The building shone with favorable consequences 
readily detected in the areas of efficiency (materials 
handling was considerably expedited), morale < the 
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employes clearly preferred working amid well kept 
surroundings > , quality i people became more aware 
of waste and sought to avoid it) . 

Some time later, the same executive undertook a 
safety campaign. But after six months, the accident 
record was worse than it had been before the cam- 
paign started. Back tracking somewhat belatedly, the 
division head discovered these reasons for the first 
success that were lacking in the second attempt: 

He had started by appointing an effective planning 
committee consisting of both supervisors and em- 
ployes. 

A communications build-up had preceded the clean- 
up period. Employes had been fully notified of both 
the objectives and the reasons for the effort. 

Supervisors of each area had been fully briefed 
and directed to implement any suggestions provided 
by employes. 

The executive himself had followed up the house- 
keeping effort, complimenting the supervisors whose 
efforts were paying off, encouraging the less effective 
ones to renewed efforts. 

However, in the safety campaign, several of these 
vitaJ elements were lacking. For one thing, only 
perfunctory efforts had been made to explain the 
importance of the effort to employes. There had been 
no follow-up, no continuing drive to insure the co- 
operation of supervisors. 

In analyzing a success, it often helps to distinguish 
between planning and implementation. In an ideal 
case, flawless planning is followed by inspired action. 
But more typically there are lapses in both areas. 

Accordingly, your review might consider whether 
the planning was in tune with reality, how closely 
expectations matched actuality; capacity assessment, 
how well men and facilities lived up to expectations; 
flexibility, the latitude built into the plan to permit 
adaptation to unexpected developments; controls, the 




What did I do right? 




Beware inflated values 



procedures by which activity was kept on track and 
held to desired performance levels. 

In the area of implementation, the review should 
focus on men and facilities, to see whether note- 
worthy performances deserve particular credit for the 
success achieved. 

Don't underestimate the intangibles. As Philip 
Lesly, president of the Chicago public relations firm 
that bears his name, points out: 

"When you ask yourself. What made this a sue 
cess? 1 don't look only at the things you can measure. 
Practical businessmen are always tempted to con- 
sider only those things that can be counted, weighed, 
measured, seen or handled. But often the things that 
are invisible are equally important. What were the 
attitudes of the people involved-and what created 
those attitudes? Often the same set of 'facts' will fail 
completely in one emotional climate and succeed in 
a different one/* 

6. Extend your horizons. Psychologists who have 
studied the area of motivation designated by the 
phrase "level of aspiration" tell us that for the most 
part the constant achiever is the individual who 
scores a series of successes, each one just slightly 
larger in magnitude than the one before. 

Like the high jumper out to score a record, you 
want to raise your sights little by little. As every 
challenge makes you extend yourself just a little 
more, you get closer and closer to what is, after all. 
the real importance of success: the fullest degree of 
l>ersonal self- realization, the utilization of skills and 
qualities that only appear when you extend your- 
self. After atl T that's a major value of success— it helps 
you become more truly yourself, -aurkn uris 

REPRINTS of "What You Can Learn from Success" 
may be obtained for 25 cents a copy, $12 per 100 or 
$9() per 1,000 postpaid from Nation's Business, 1615 
H St., N. W., Washington 6. D. C. Please enclose 
remittance reith order. 
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continued from fwge 32 



ness going next year." A number of 
executives say they think the bene- 
fits of any tax cuts will be fell more 
in the long term than in the short - 
range outlook, although some see 
the effects the other way around. 




Sales outlook 

Seventy -eight per cent of the 
businessmen polled expect their 
sales to be better in the next 12 
months than in the past 12* 

Only three per cent feel their 
sales will drop, while 18 per cent 
predict the volume will approximate 
that of the past 12 months. 

Automation's impact 

While 43 per cent of the survey 
participants say automation is sig- 
nificantly affecting their plans for 
future hiring, 50 per cent say it i.s 
not having a significant effect. 
Others gave mixed answers, or in- 
dicated that they did not feel the 
question applied in their business. 

Some executives, among them a 
bank president in Texas, say flatly 
that new automated procedures will 
lower their manpower needs in the 
years ahead. Others say automation 
will result in few, if any, reductions 
in their work force and several sav 
they will employ more people, 
rather than fewer. 

Others point out that the impact 
of automation on employment has 
been gradual, allowing them to 
make adjustments without serious 
job dislocation. 

The president of a manufacturing 
concern in Massachusetts notes, 
"We are doing more work with 
fewer people but expect to add em- 
ployes as our business increases." 

Some company spokesmen cite 
the need for employe training and 
retraining as the result of automa- 
tion and many point out that they 
are automating wherever possible to 
offset rising labor costs. 

Mr. Warnock of Armstrong Cork 
comments: 

"If by 'automation' is meant that 
sudden stale of lech no logy where 
the production process is performed 
by machines controlled by still 
other machines in a closed-loop 
feedback system, then the question 
of the impact on employment plan- 
ning is applicable to but a few oper- 
ations at this time. If the term is 
employed simply to refer to the 
latest steps which have been taken 
along a technological trail originat- 
ing in the Industrial Revolution. 
(continued on page 82* 
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professional men from all parts of the 
country, and from all types of business and 
industry, serve on the National Chambers 
30 regular committees. They serve 
without pay. 

These men work for the good of all business 
and for the long-range good of the country, 
it is not stretching it too much to say that, 
in this sense, these men work for you. 
VVho are these voluntary workers— what is 
their standing in the business community? 
To give you an idea, the pictures of the 
Chamber's committee chairmen for 1963-*64 
are shown here. 

What do the Chamber's committees do? 
They do not formulate Chamber policy, that 
is not their function. Their function is to 
give expert guidance and direction to the 
Chamber's Board of Directors. 
Each committee is a specialized research 
group. It is an advisory body to the Board. 
Each committee analyzes trends and 
developments in an important sector of the 
economy in which it has a recognized 
competence. Or it studies a certain group 
of related legislative issues with which 
it is familiar. Or it studies a particular phase 
of the Chamber s work on which 
it has some background. 
The committees make specific 
recommendations to the Board of Directors 
for new policy proposals, or for changes 
in existing policies, to be voted on 
by the membership. 
More than that, the committees keep a 
steady How of forward-looking ideas and 
suggestions coming to the Board for new 
projects, programs and activities to 
strengthen and improve the American 
competitive enterprise system, to build 
greater public sentiment for the business 
point of v iew, and to safeguard our 
representative form of government. 
Wc have a booklet which may interest you 
as a businessman. It is called, "Officers, 
Directors and Committeemen of the National 
Chamber**' It outlines the purpose of each 
committee and lists the committee members 
by name, title and business affiliation. A copy 
of this booklet will be sent you free on request. 
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NEXT YEAR 

continued 

then employment planning is sig- 
nificantly involved as it always has 
been and always will he. To im- 
pede progress toward automation is 
to invite competitive suicide/' 

Pricing plans 

Where do prices go from here? 

The answers generally indicate a 
stable period ahead. 

A number of businessmen split 
their answers because of multiple 
product lines. In some instances, 
for example, they contemplate a 
boost in the price of one product, 
while they will hold the price line 
on other products, or reduce prices, 

A few say they are withholding 
judgment on prices until they see 
"what the competition does," 

Eugene C. Zorn, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the Republic National Bank 
of Dallas, says, "Bank loan rates 
will move up if Federal Reserve 
policy becomes more restrictive." 

Harry Hodge, vice president and 
controller of the Green Giant Com- 
pany, LeSueur. Minn., says. "Pro- 
jections for the next 12 months in- 
clude hoth stable, increased and de- 
creased prices created by increases 



in competition and efficiency as 
they affect individual products." 

The president of a railroad j>oin ts 
out, "We are continually adjusting 
to reflect changes in technology, 
movements of competitors and 
changing market demands. We do 
not foresee any 'across-the-board' 
price movements; changes that will 
be made will be on a selective 
basis/ 1 

Forecast tor profits 

Asked, "Do you expect your profit 
per dollar of sales in the next 12 
months to improve over the past 
12 months, decline or remain about 
the same?" 45 per cent— the largest 
single group— say they expect their 
profits to hold at about present 
yields between now and the middle 
of next year. 

Thirty-six per cent expect im- 
provement. Of the remainder who 
answered this question, 13 per cent 
predict a decline. 

Inventory, costs, spending 

Thr€>e survey questions covered 
expectations for inventory volume, 
anticipated labor costs (including 
fringe benefits j and corporate 
spending plans. 

Fifty-six per cent of the business 
leaders say they expect to hold 
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their inventories at about present 
levels in the coming 12 months. 
Thirteen per cent say they will in- 
crease inventory and an equal num 
ber say they will decrease their 
inventory. 

Others pointed out that in their 
business they do not carry inven- 
tory as such, or said their inven- 
tories fluctuate seasonally. 

As io anticipated increases in 
labor costs- expressed in cents per 
hour— a majority look for rises from 
four to 12 cents an hour* For some 
a prediction was difficult because of 
pending union demands for in- 
creases, mice i tain movements in the 
Consumer Price Index to which 
their employe wages are lied, or 
other factors. 

One oil company officer says, 
"We do not expect a wage or fringe 
benefit increase in the next 12 
months." 

To the question on spending in 
tent ions, 43 per cent say their com- 
panies will spend mot? for ex pan 
sion and capital improvements in 
the coming 12 months than they 
did in the past 12. Forty per cent 
say "about the same." Eighteen 
per cent say they plan to spend less. 

Government worries many 

Profound misgivings about the 
effect which the federal government 
is having on the nation's economy 
were reflected in the responses to 
the survey. 

Asked, "Do you feel the Ad minis 
tration is following a policy line 
that is helping or hurting business?" 
68 per cent answered that they feel 
administration policies are hurting 
business; eight per cent believe 
these policies are proving helpful 
to business; more than 20 p?r cent 
bold that the effect of government 
policies has been both helpful and 
harmful. 

"Too much government interfer- 
ence," a power company president 
tersely answered when asked to 
nam:* the biggest problem facing 
business today. 

"Unfair taxes and government in 
terference," comments H. P, Par 
shall, president of the Hank of the 
( 'amnion wealth, Detroit, 

Asked what they think is needed 
to solve the problems confronting 
business and industry, executives 
recommend a variety of actions, in 
eluding tax rslief, reductions in 
federal spending, bringing unions 
under the antilrust laws, cutting 
down the size of government, 
harder, smarter work by manage- 
ment, and more active promotion of 
the free enterprise 1 system by busi 
nessmen. END 
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UNDERCUTS JOBS 

continued from jxige 41 

Interior Department, pushing for 
congressional authorization of Trot- 
ters Shoals? 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall says: 

"The southeast is one of the few 
areas where clean, fresh water is 
still available in substantial supply. 
In our judgment, the only prudent 
course is to develop and conserve 
these great water resources expedi- 
tiously and judiciously. 

'This is a project with substan- 
tial power potential in an area 
where the preference customers 
need more power. 

"Located between the Clark Hill 
and Hartwell projects, the three 
contiguous lakes will form a recrea- 
tion complex of national signifi- 
cance. 

"In addition, since this is develop- 
ing into one of the great industrial 
areas of our nation, abundant clean, 
fresh water will be available for 
municipal and industrial use/* 

What advocates say 

Supporters of the Trotters Shoals 
project contend that it would create 
jobs and strengthen the economy of 
the region by enhancing its recrea- 
tional facilities and by attracting 
industry to the reservoir's water 
supply. Local business and civic 
leaders, however, point to the (Mark 
Hill and Hartwell installations as 
evidence that this just doesn't hap- 
pen. 

"We judge the future bv the past. 
The building of the (Mark Hill and 
Hartwell projects has formed in- 
dustrial deserts with thousands 
upon thousands of acres of water 
down the middle," declares E. H. 
Agnew of Starr, S.C., former presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Farm 
Bureau Federation and a trustee of 
Anderson County School District 
Number Three. 

"What we need is not more recre- 
ational facilities, but more jobs and 
more tax income for an expand ins 
« ducational economic opportunity. 
It's the damage that Trotters Shoals 
would bring to the industrial and 
agricultural future of our area that 
really hurts. It hurts because it 
clouds the chances for economic 
progress and educational advance- 
ment. Our youth must be well 
trained. Training includes better 
schools. Better schools cost more 
money, and Trotters Shoals offers 
no money. Private industry does- 
it pays taxes." 

The counties on both the South 



Carolina and Georgia sides of the 
("lark Hill reservoir are listed as 
depressed, as are all of the Georgia 
counties extending up to the Hart- 
well reservoir. These and other ad- 
joining counties are suffering a 
constant loss of population as their 
residents, particularly young peo- 
ple, go elsewhere looking for jobs. 
Industrial development has not 
taken up the slack in employment 
created by the region's declining 
agriculture. 

"My experience has been that 
water-using industries won't locate 
on a federal reservoir/* says Walter 
W. Harper, director of the South 
Carolina State Development Board. 
"No industrial development has re- 
sulted from either the Hartwell or 
Clark Hill projects. The proposed 
Trotters Shoals project cost the 



More strikes ahead? In 
the short term— yes. In 
the long run— no. So 
says top industrial psy~ 
chologist. For his reason- 
ing, see page 36 



area at least one substantial indus- 
trial prospect because of the threat 
of a federal dam." 

McCormick County, which ad- 
joins the Clark Hill reservoir, is the 
single South Carolina county in 
this area listed as depressed. Frank 
E. Harrison, a McCormick attorney, 
says: 

"Clark Hill has created tremen- 
dous problems that those* ol us who 
are trying to attract industry have 
spent a great deal of time attempt- 
ing to overcome in the past 10 years. 
We fear mat another reservoir will 
undo what progress we have made. 
When a corporation finds that it 
must get federal approval to locate 
on the reservoir, it just moves on. 
The town of McCormick had to get 
a special act of Congress in order to 
buy water from (Mark Hill. 



"The recreational facilities off- 
ered by the reservoir haven't pro- 
duced any jobs, either. The people 
that come to Clark Hill may spend 
a little money for gasoline, bait or 
food, but most of them come from 
less than 100 miles away and m in- 
it with them/' 

The view from Georgia 

On the Georgia side of the Clark 
Hill reservoir, the picture is much 
the same. Harry C. Stewart, mayor 
of Lincolnton and an automobile 
dealer, describes it this way: 

"Most of our timberland in Lin- 
coin County was flooded by the 
lake. Our population is decreasing 
and per capita income is less than 
$900 a year, among the lowest in 
the state. The only commerc ial 
establishment produced in our coun- 
ty by Clark Hill is a fishing camp 
on the lake. It was built for $100, 
000 and has been sold three times, 
(he last time for $40,000/' 

The situation at the more re- 
cently completed Hartwell project 
offers no more encouragement. No 
new industry can be cited which 
came because of the reservoir. In 
fact, one factory which was located 
then 1 before Oie dam was built 
the Utica- Mohawk plant of J. F. 
Stevens & Company— is currently 
trying to recover damages estimated 
at $1.5 million as a result of the 
federal installation. 

James M. Stepp. a professor of 
agricultural economics at Clemson 
College who made a study of the 
Trotters Shoals project for the 
South Carolina Slate Development 
Board, offers this analysis: 

"The most important test of any 
proposed resource development 
project is simply this: Will the net 
long-run effect of the project b :■ 
more and better jobs or fewer and 
poorer jobs for the people of the 
area? I am convinced that the net 
effect of the Trotters Shoals project 
would be to reduce both the quan- 
tity and quality of employment op- 
portunities in South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

"The proposed project would se- 
verely restrict and perhaps destroy 
the ability of the area near the res- 
ervoir to compete for the large 
group of industries known as wet 
process industries 

Professor Stepp lists these fac- 
tors: Kxistillg sites would be flooded 
by the reservoir; industrial effluent 
must receive more costly treatment 
if discharged into a reservoir in 
stead of a flowing stream: large 
water-using industries ordinarily 
provide their own water supply 
facilities and prefer river- bank sites 
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UNDERCUTS JOBS 

continued 



where water rights are included in 
real estate property rights; uncer- 
tainty would result from the reser- 
voir's control by a federal agency 
which has no responsibility for local 
industrial development and is gov- 
erned by policies and political pres- 
sures originating far from the area. 

"Since World War II/* Professor 
Stepp adds, "about 30 new wet- 
process plants have been built on 
the free-flowing portions of South 
Carolina's rivers, whereas only one 
has been built adjacent to a reser- 
voir—and that reservoir is owned 
by the countv in which the plant is 
located." 

He points out that there are 
strong reasons for doubting claims 
that federally owned reservoirs on 
the middle Savannah River would 
form the basis for a tourist industry 
that would provide sizable employ- 
ment- This could happen only if 
large numbers of tourists from other 
areas were persuaded to vacation 
there. 

REA has a hand 

Because of the prospect of more 
federal hydroelectric power from the 
dam for preference customers- 
Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion cooperatives and municipal 
power facilities— a significant part 
of the support for Trotters Shoals 
has come from RE A cooperatives. 
Charles A. Robinson, Jr., staff en- 
gineer and counsel of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Associ- 
ation, says: 

"Power generated at Trotters 
Shoals would he marketed by the 
Southeastern Power Administration 
in Georgia, South Carolina and 
North Carolina with priority to 
preference customers. REA-fmanced 
systems in those states now obtain 
wholesale power from government 
dams, via the Southeastern Power 
Administration, and from investor- 
owned utility companies. The major 
portion of the energy purchased by 
the cooperatives comes from inves- 
tor-owned utilities. 



WHAT SUCCESSFUL 
MEN THINK . . . 

A bank vice president, a million-dollar a 
vear insurance agent, a market intc professor 
and a national sales manager have recently 
lKHt)me Partake area directors. They see in 
tins new marketing f-oncept unlimited omx>r- 
tunity for personal security, independence 
and capital gains. Send your resume for 35- 
page brochure. 

Partake, lr>c, Dept. N873 Oak Brook, 111. 



"Federal Power Commission esti- 
mates show that loads are doubling 
each 14 years in the area to be 
served by Trotters Shoals. If fed- 
eral power is to remain a signifi- 
cant factor in regulating wholesale 
rates in that area, it must continue 
to constitute an effective fraction of 
total capacity. This means new mul- 
tiple-purpose reservoirs, and Trot- 
ters Shoals is among the best yet 
remaining undeveloped.*' 

Local residents point out, how- 
ever, that expanding power needs 
will be met by private enterprise if 
the obstacle of the proposed federal 
dam is removed. Duke Power Tom- 
pany of Charlotte, N. C, which sup 
plies power to the region, owns a 
site on the river eight miles below 
the Hartwell dam and has long 
planned to build a large steam-gen- 
erated power plant there. 

Congressional approval is needed 
for Duke to build ;i small dam to 
provide cooling water for the plant. 
A bill authorizing this construction 
died in the past session of Congress, 
and Duke was forced to change its 
plans and build new facilities in 
North Carolina to supply the press 
ing power needs of its customers. 

"We still want to build a steam 
plant on the Savannah River," says 
William B. McGuire, president of 
Duke Power. "Since the postpone- 
ment of the plant we have been 
making studies to determine when 
it will be possible for Duke again to 
include it in our plans. It now ap 
pears that Duke can economically 
use generation from the Savannah 
River plant beginning sometime 
during the period 1970 to 1975." 

Mr. McGuire adds, however, that 
the proposed Trotters Shoals dam 
would flood the location of the small 
dam which Duke must build in 
connection with its plant. To sur- 
mount this problem, he says, "the 
practical and economic considera- 
tions would be so great that, as best 
we can now determine, we would 
not build the dam." 

What comparisons show 

An interesting comparison of the 
relative merits of buying power 
from Duke or from RE A coopera- 
tives is provided by Mr. McGuire. 
In 1961 the average charge to resi 
dential customers of South Carolina 
RE A cooperatives was 2.42 cents 
per kilowatt hour; Duke's average 
charge was 1.95 cents. 

The $210 million steam plant 
which Duke hopes to build on the 
Savannah would generate 1L4 bil- 
lion kilowatt hours of power annual- 
ly in comparison with 471.4 million 
for Trotters Shoals dam. Duke 
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would pay annual taxes of $7.4 
million to the federal government 
and $5,95 million to state and local 
governments, while Trotters Shoals 
would pay none. Yearly operating 
and payroll expenditures would be 
$3 million for Duke and $483,000 
for the federal installation. In ad- 
dition, Duke would buy 824 million 
worth of coal each year from mines 
in West Virginia, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, states which 
also contain depressed areas. Trot- 
ters Shoals, being hydroelectric* 
would not require fuel 

Another major corporation which 
owns a plant site on the disputed 
section of the Savannah River is 
The Mead Corporation of Dayton, 
Ohio, a manufacturer of paper and 
paper products with operations in 
17 states. In 1956 Mead bought a 
1,000-acre site on the river near 
Calhoun Palls. Since then it has 
invested $1 million in nearby tim- 
berlands and committed itself to an 
additional S2 million. 

If Trotters Shoals is built, it 
would Mood most of the Mead site 
and eliminate the free-flowing water 
needed for treatment of the effluent 
from the proposed plant. 

i+ This would make an industrial 
development such as ours impos- 
sible/' says Ford T. Shepherd, a 
Mead vice president. "We intend 
to use the site for the purpose for 
which it was purchased when eco- 
nomic conditions justify the huge 
investment involved. However, this 
important decision can't be made 
until we are assured of our water 
supply and a flowing river for ade- 
quate treatment of our effluent. If 
Trotters Shoals is built we are dead. 

"If we knew that Trotters Shoals 
was not in the picture, 1 think the 
only barrier would be economic con- 
ditions. Our planning indicates that 
we need additional capacity within 
five years." 

The paper mill which Mead con- 
templates building would cost near- 
ly $40 million and employ from 600 
to 650 people with an annual pay- 
roll of about $5 million. The mill 
would require about S8 million 
worth of pulp wood each year, pro- 
duced by 2,500 men working on the 
farms and forest lands outside the 
plant. It would pay federal, state 
and local taxes of nearly $4 million. 

A paper mill would give the local 
economy an unusually strong boost. 
Unlike many manufacturing indus- 
tries found in farm communities, a 
paper mill makes use of a local 
natural resource. Cotton has de- 
clined sharply as a factor in the 
economy of the region, and much of 
the land has been planted in tim- 
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ber. Without a nearby mill, how- 
ever, the pulp wood market has be- 
come increasingly depressed as the 
large coastal mills have come to de- 
pend largely on timber producers 
closer to them. 

Price depression threatens 

"Unless a market in the form of 
a pulpwood consuming mill is soon 
provided, upper South Carolina 
faces a serious oversupply of pulp- 
wood and this will lead to a depres- 
sion of prices, farm income, com- 
merce and land values/* according 
to J. Wesley Hughes, manager of 
the Abbeville County [S. C] Dc 
velopment Board. 

Holcombe ML Verdery, Jr., a 
lumber dealer in nearby Harlem. 
Ga., says: 

"A paper mill would provide a 
market for limber, jobs for people 
required to harvest wood, and jobs 
for manufacturing personnel. It 
would stimulate the economy and 
provide a healthy business com- 
munity, able and capable of paying 
more taxes. More taxes would pro- 
vide better schools. Residents would 
be able to find work within com- 
muting distance of their homes. 
Young people would have job op- 
portunities. At the present time they 
have to look for work in distant 
cities." 

Federal officials have questioned 
whether the plant proposed by 
Mead would l>e able to treat its 
effluent satisfactorily so that it 
would not contaminate the Clark 
Hill reservoir downstream. Mr. 
Shepherd has assured congressmen 
that it can do so. 

Supporters of Trotters Shoals also 
have contended that the federal 
projeel would nol he incompatible 
with the Duke steam plant. How- 
ever, as Governor Russell points 
out: 

"The difficulty is that, while the 
Corps of Engineers asserts that its 
proposal is compatible with the 
Duke plant's construction, Duke 
has not concurred in this conclu- 
sion Duke cannot be compelled to 
accept the judgment of the Corps 
of Engineers." 

In the same manner, a signifi- 
cant number of government, busi- 
ness and civic leaders in South 
Carolina and Georgia feel that they 
cannot b<* compelled to accept the 
judgment of the federal government 
that the Trotters Shoals project will 
be good for their slates or for the 
country. END 
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DO YOU HAVE THIS MAN'S SALES PROBLEM? 




"Small accounts could be 
profitable, too, if selling 
costs weren't so high" 

Solution: Use Long Distance to 
maintain contacts, handle reorders 
and write new business! 

You can't blame your salesmen for passing up 
visits to a small account in favor of a big one. 
You might even approve of it, since there may 
be greater potential profit in the larger account. 

But— if you're missing those small-account 
orders often, you're losing important sales. And 
a competitor is picking them up. 

That's why it makes sense to telephone your 
smaller out-of-town accounts regularly. You stay 
on top of their needs. You reduce losses to com- 
petition. You get business you were missing before 
—at a fraction of usual selling costs, 

Trv this idea. It works. 



j^St ; BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

' & Solving business problems with communications 





THEY'RE YOUR 
REPRESENTATIVES 



Business has never been better than during the past 12 
months. 

Gross national product, the total of all goods and services 
produced during the period, will total about $568 billion. 

That's a tremendous rise over the $363 billion of 10 years 
ago. 

Pay has never been higher. Both wages and salaries have 
soared to new peaks. 

Even profits, that laggard among business statistics, are 
reaching new dollar highs, although they are still far below 
the level that many savers think should be the wages for 
their savings. 

All in all, business is excellent. 

Federal tax income also has never been higher. 

Then why is the federal deficit nearly $8 billion? 

The answer is spending. 

Perhaps the businessmen who made profits during a fiscal 
year in which the federal government showed such a huge 
loss could reverse the trend if they took a greater interest in 
their government. 

The federal establishment has grown so big that it is diffi- 
cult to find the right door, or address, or telephone number. 

But your congressman and your senators are easy to reach, 
and anxious to hear from you. 

They're your representatives. 
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YES, YOU CAN BUY SOME KINDS OF HARDWARE 
FOR HALF THE PRICE OF SOLID BRASS 

Murrain hardware ha^ something 
in rnmmoil bargain e|n||iin<£. 

^ ou eouhl ha\ c bought suits, 
shirls, or shoes at half I he price 
of tboee you're Hearing Hut you 
didn't Win.' Because thej lack 
the distinctive look of quaKty, 



\inl 1 hr s 1 1* »n | -I ami up in u-r. I f s 

tbe same frith bargain hardware. 
Solid brass ur bronze hardware 
pa> - oil from ihe if - installed. 
1 1 la>l- a lifetime. \ml keeps ils 
good looks. loo. So u hel her \ im'tr 
a manufacturer, a builder, or a 



bin er. then- an- Mime places where 
il J ■ x — I doesfft pa\ lo piueh 
pennies. I tn ilrli-r"^ hardware i* one 
of them. The \nacomla ( Company, 
25 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 



AnacondA" 



New 8-door EconoMne Van. Ford s Econoline Van, 
priced $126 to $394° below old-style panels, now 
offers new 8-door option! 204 cu. ft. of loadspace 
with low level floor! Big savings on gas, tires, upkeep! 



New Ford 4 cylinder Diesel in Parcels. Now! Diesel 
durability and reliability in parcel trucks from 8,000 
to 15,000 Ib.GVW! New 220-cu. in,4-cyl. Diesel gives 
more miles between overhauls , . . greater economy! 



New tougher Ford Conventional. Ford's Big Srx 
engine gives you the durability of heavy-duty design 
in 27 vital areas — more than any Six of its size! 
Tailor this Ford to your need with choice of front 
axles, rear axles, alternators, heavy-duty brakes! 



Meet 

Ford's new 

city delivery 
trucks 



Diesel or gas , . . short conventionals, tilts, 
walk-in s f vans . . . Ford has whai: you need 
to cut costs in city delivery work! 



New city-size Ford Diesel Six. Ford's new 330-cu. in. 
Diesel for tilt-cab and new short hood N -Series 
trucks can double the fuel mileage of gas engines 
in city delivery work. Many heavy duty features for 
extra reliability and durability! 



New low-cost Ford 89" BBC Short Conventionals. 

Priced just a few dollars more than ordinary con- 
ventionals, new compact N Series trucks, with 89- 
inch BBC dimension, boost loadspace and payload 
but not wheelbase.' Choice of Diesel or gas engines! 



FORD 
TRUCKS 



FOR ■ Him m SYMBOL OF WKKUABU PRODUCE 



For 

OuffT>nd< 
Reliability 
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MOTOR COMPANY 



•Ba^d on comparison of In1<*5t available 
manufacture' suggested retail piic**. 



